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- Without a regret 


‘high cost of Motoring | 


Sixty thousand Canadians are Saving money iT 





every pleasant mile they drive. DEP, 
They're slipping easily through dense city tral 
cruising swiftly, quietly and smoothly over open high 
parking “on a dime” —and saving themselves literal!) f 
hundreds of dollars cach year. 
e Theyre Austin owners—the most enthusiastic lot BEH 
per of car owners vou ll find anywhere, NEX 
i In these days of high costs of evervthing, vou pay 
, voursell a dividend by studying Austin’ performance : 
# d ‘ ‘ é 
+ vie , e . . . 
f critically. Youll discover an almost incredible combuina- 
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tion of economy and motoring pleasure. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED og 
1393 Yonge Street, Toronto of, 





Over 700 Dealers 
Verve Pou 





The now famous A-40 Devon Sedan is giving Canadiar 


. i owners eversthing they expect from a finely engineered, Me 
A. finely appomted car—evervthing except hivh cost... alse re 

< & 4 il , y “a ment 

- j ask vour Austin dealer about the Austin A-90 hard-to} ae 


vdan 2... a smoothly powerful, sleck-lined luxury ca r 
oO F E N G ;. A N D that include ‘ famed Austin ECONOMY, ar 





Wherever you go... you'll see Austin sd 
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No Finer Investment 


= Security of principal. with higher interest re- 
turn and guaranteed repayment in full at any 
time, distinguish Canada Savings Bonds, which 


ire backed by all the resources of our country. 





Individuals may ewn up to $5,000 of the new 


issue of Canada Savings Bonds which are avail- 
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GOOD NEWS FOR THE RICH 


by Michael Barkway 


mise to remove the 20 per cent 

defence surcharge on_ personal 
and corporation income taxes next 
year is good news for the rich. 

The 20 per cent surcharge, applied 
right across the board, had the merit 
of being simple. It is bringing in all 
the extra revenue Abbott thought he 
would need this year (and, as it turns 
out, more than he actually needs). It 
avoided an overhaul of the income-tax 
structure which might have led to all 
sorts of arguments and would have set 
the pattern of taxation beyond the 
present year. 

But the surcharge was never fair. It 
was imposed on top of a progressive 
tax structure which was designed to 
be as fair as it could be; and the sur- 
charge distorted it. It has no effect on 
people who don’t pay income tax; it 
has very little effect on people who 
pay very little income-tax; and it 
bears down harder and harder as you 
go up the income scale 


| MNANCE Minister Abbott’s pro- 


Tax at Top Level 


At the top) limit somewhere 
around $200,000 a year—the rate of 
tax now is 100.8 per cent: that is in- 
come tax, plus surtax, plus defence 
surcharge. The Government has had 
a complaint from one man who can 
show that for every extra dollar he 
earns the Government expects more 
than one dollar in taxes. This reduces 
the progressive tax structure to absur- 
dity. It will have to be overhauled in 
the next budget 

It sounds like an immense job to 
redraft the complicated tax tables 
which graduate the rate of income tax 
according to the size of the income 
But in fact the experts in the Depart- 
ment of Finance can pull out a file 
and offer Abbott three or four alter- 
natives to provide any required yield. 

The scale we are using now dates 
from the 1949 budget, which was in- 
troduced before the general election 
and adopted by Parliament in the fall 
session of 1949. If next year Abbott 
finds that the 1950 tax rates would 
meet his 1952 requirements, he could 
revert again to this scale. But this hardly 
seems likely. Unless there is to be an 
election next summer — and _ perhaps 
even if there is — Abbott will have 
to produce a new rate of income tax 
with a new scale designed to spread 
the burden as fairly as possible. Such 
a new structure must mean some re- 
lief at the top end of the scale. 


Below Total Confiscation 


It will be difficult, even for Abbott, 
to get much popular appeal out of a 
reduction of taxes for the rich. But 
he has never made any bones about 
his opposition to taxing corporation 
at the rate of 50 per cent, and by the 
same token he believes in keeping 
personal taxes some way below the 
level of 100 per cent confiscation. 

In this day and age I find it refresh- 
ing to find a government with the 


courage to assert that the 1 also 
have rights. The Howe-Abb wing 
of the Government is boun: to be 


accused of being too tender to the 
“big money” interests but thoy cep. 


tainly are not blind to the Its of 
big business. I’ve heard more ister 
ing criticisms (and certainly better. 
informed ones) of the shortcor ngs of 


Canadian business from quarters up- 
der the influence of these two minis. 
ters than anywhere else. But they do 
firmly believe that Canada’s future de. 
pends on the initiative and enterprise 
and risk-taking of private individuals 
and firms. And so long as free enter. 
prise will be enterprising, they believe 
in leaving it as much incentive as pos. 
sible. It’s when business comes wail 
ing to the Government for protection 
against legitimate risks, or for special 
favors to replace its own initiative 
that both Howe and Abbott get indig 
nant. 


HIDDEN RIFT 


HOWE AND ABBOTT are, of 
course, the leaders of the Govern 
ment’s right wing and they don’t a 
ways get their way. If they did, one 
might doubt whether we would be 


Starting the universal old-age pension 
scheme which Paul Martin so proudly 
reviewed in the House of Commons 


recently. There are numerous and ob 


vious contradictions between _ the 
philosophy of all-out free enterprise 
and the Government’s moves in the 
direction of the maternal state. But 
the cleavage rarely appears in public 
it is comprised in the capacious 


bosom of the Liberal party. 
Nevertheless, the different approach 


of the two wings of the Cabinet is in 
the background at most Cabinet dis- 
cussions. The genius of the | iberals 
is to conceal it as often as they do 
When they can’t conceal it, | find 
themselves in very painful cum 
stances — as they did two yeurs ago 
over the Combines affair a igall 
last spring over the $65 milli heat 
bounty. 
Uneasy Compromise 

The whole federal policy on) arke 
ing of Western grains is a case of un 
easy compromise; and = its being 
brought to a head again in M initoba 
by the plebiscite on coarse 2rains 
marketing. 

Under the Wheat Board the 
Federal Government is uU its 
power to compel the marke ig oO 


Western oats and barley thro: 9 the 


st ol 


Wheat Board. But whereas 
our wheat is exported, 90 per .<nt o! 
our coarse grains are used don. stical 
ly. That is why compulsory (: \vern 
ment marketing of coarse gre de 
pends on concurrent legislation 19 the 
prairie provinces. It is also , in 
selling oats and barley but not | sell: 
ing wheat, the Wheat Board tr..ics 08 
the Winnipeg Grain Excha and 
deals in futures. 

rests 


Fanned by the Western 
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which: are always trying to get rid of 
Government grain marketing, some 
grumbling has been apparent among 
Manitoba farmers about the oats and 
barley situation. So Premier Campbell 
decided to have a farmers’ plebiscite 
in his Province, and it is fixed for 
November 24. If the Manitoba farm- 
ers vote heavily against Wheat Board 
marketing of coarse grains, the Mani- 
toba Government might have to 
change its marketing legislation, and 
then the whole scheme might fall 
through. 


Local Feed-Mill Operations 


Very little discontent about coarse 
grains has been apparent in Saskatche- 
wan. But Alberta has had some fuss 
about local feed-mills buying grain 
direct from the farmer at their own 
price, and selling it back for less than 
the elevator companies had to pay. As 
agents of the Wheat Board, the 
elevator-men are bound by its price 
from day to day. The sales have 
probably been illegal under the AI- 
berta provincial act, but Premier 
Manning’s Government has run into 
difficulties about enforcing it. It’s a 
local situation and may not be serious 
enough to upset the marketing system. 
If the majority of Manitoba farmers, 
as most peop le in Ottawa seem to ex- 
pect, support the present way of 
marketing coarse grains, the system 


looks solid for some years 


STILL A DIFFERENCE 


ANOTHER grain problem on which 
the Cabinet has never been able to 
reach an agreed decision is the freight 
assistance on Western oats and barley 
moving out of the prairies to the east 
and to BC. It has been paid for ten 
years now. It has cost $160 million to 
date, and this vear’s cost is expected 
to be another $15 million. Farmers in 
the Maritimes and Quebec and On- 
tario have come to depend on it for 
their stock-raising. But it has never 
been put on a statutory basis. It has 
just been renewed from year to vear, 
with no assurance of being continued. 

The Howe-Abbott wing of the Cab- 
inet would like to do away wih it. 
They have prevented it being made 
more permanent. But each year they 
have had to yield to their colleagues 
who could show that its abolition 
might lose votes in the eastera and 
central provinces. Perhaps next year 
the Cabinet will be able to make up 
its mind: abolish the freight sabsidy 
or else make it permanent 








—-Huffine in Wall Street Journal 


| guess that was quite a thought 
provoking editorial.’ 
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A review ot tactors reflecting the continued high 
level of activity of Canadian business, as well 
as comment on security price levels are contain 


ed in our new ‘Review and Securities List”’ 


A representative list of Canadian Gcovernment, 
Provincial and Municipal Bonds and Corpora- 
tion Bonds and Shares yielding from 3% t 


r (°7 is offered in the List 


A copy of our new “Review and Securities 
List” will be mailed to you upon request 


to any of our offices. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montrea: Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener 
Regina Edmonton Calgary New Westminster 
London, Eng. Victoria Chicag New York 





a personal 
service 


protects your beneficiaries 





them technical services and will be regularly avatlable 
for consultation. Close regard to the personal interests 
of beneficiaries is traditional with this Corporation 
and we believe that vour family wall find our officers 
understanding and approachable. We welcome your 
inquiries about our services to estates and how the 


E ! . 
can promot the future welfare t vour famutls 


REGINA, SASKATOON ALG ARY 
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TORE in-your Kitchen! 


separate below-freez- 
ing'’ compartment 
stores up to 60 Ibs. of 


Just like a modern food market your new Ce 
Westinghouse Refrigerator provides the correct cubes, etc 

degree of cold and humidity for each of the five =, 

kinds of perishable food you want to store... - 1b \ 


From fast-frozen foods in the big “Colder Cold” eS ) 
Freeze Chest... to the smallest item in the handy oe 4! 
“Stor-Dor”’ all are doubly safe ... thanks 
to the money-saving Economiser Mechanism and yeni 
the exclusive Westinghouse Built-in Watchman. 

hermetically sealed. 
Never needs oiling. 


Lowest operating costs. 
Protected by patented 


Westi nghou S e “Built-in Watchman”. 


1M107%9 
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You can be SURE... it’s 


Westinghouse Presents: The DON WRIGHT CHORUS and JOHN FISHER, Sundays at 6 P.M., E.S.T. 








A PATRIOT AND HIS TIMES 








THE FORRESTAL DIARIES 


by B. K. Sandwell 


HERE must have been profound 
[reason of state policy under- 
lving the decision to publish at 

this moment, not 30 months from the 
retirement and death of their author, 
“The Forrestal Diaries” (Macmillan, 
$7) which he committed to the keep- 
ing of the White House on leaving 
office. They contain a vast amount 
of information concerning the discus- 
sions of the Truman cabinet, and 
while these discussions are not 
shrouded in the same veil of utter 
secrecy as surrounds the proceedings 
of the British and Canadian cabinets, 
it is certainly unusual to reveal them 
so freely after so short a lapse of time. 
I suspect that the chief reason for 
the complaisance of the White House 
towards this publication is a_ belief 
that it will be a good thing for the 
American public — and the world 
public for that matter — to see and 
understand the process by which 
American policy was changed between 
1945 and 1950 to adapt it to chang- 
ing world circumstances, and the way 
in which that change was impeded by 


the non-realistic character of much 
American thinking. 
But a secondary reason may well 


have been the desire to exhibit in its 
full atrocity the behavior of certain 
American radio commentators in their 
efforts to be “in at the kill” at the end 
of the career of a great and devoted 
public servant, who had become a 
political liability to his party and who 
in an\ had worn himself out in 
of his country 


case 


the service 


Winchell and the Suicide 


It would be inaccurate to say that 
Walter Winchell caused the suicide of 
James Forrestal; but Winchell’s attack 
on him on Jan. 9, a few hours after 
Marshall and Lo- 
renewal of the demand 
70-group Air Force had made 
it plain that Forrestal’s position was 
becoming untenable, was patently an 
effort to acquire prestige by making 
it appear that he, Winchell, had 
driven Forrestal out. Winchell based 
his attack on a 20-year-old story that 
Forrestal had formed a Canadian cor- 
poration to reduce his federal income 
tax, and on the charge that his pro- 
National 


was designed to 


the resignations of 
vett and the 


for a 


ject for a Security Council 
“throw the country 
intO War without even notifving Con- 
gress.” The hue : 
a few 
who 


and cry was joined 

later by Drew Pearson, 
a story about the theft of 
Mrs. Forrestal’s jewels which reflected 
on Forrestal’s personal courage. 


It these attacks had any other basis 


davs 


added 


than the desire for self-advertisement 
for the attackers (and with many 
broadcasters nothing more is needed ), 
it may be found in the fact that For- 
restal had in the middle of 1947 been 
an ardent advocate of ‘taking the 
Palestine question out of politics,” 
which meant that it should not be 
allowed either to do “permanent in- 
jury to our relations with the Moslem 


JAMES FORRESTAL 


world” or to end in a “stumb 
war.” Forrestal 
McGrath, and repeated to | 
Roosevelt Jr.. 
observation that failure to 
with the Zionists 
Democrats) the states of New 
Pennsylvania and California,” 
was about time that somebod\ 
pay some consideration to 

we might not lose the United 
He gave up this campaign so 


! 


on the advice of Bernard Baruct 


such things are not 
His chief concern was about 
oil reserves of the Middle | 
one wonders whether the pres 
erican complacency about the 
Iran is partly due to: later dis: 
of fields in C 


easily for 


anada. 


Envious of Our System 


Much of the book is of 
chiefly to those Americans 
ize the profound need at Wa 
of some closer coordination 
exceeding anything that can 
fected merely through the px 
the President—between the 
the State Department and that 
finance and service departme 
very envious of the (¢ 
system with its cohesive and 
sible cabinet, and the editor 
Diaries probably does him 
tice in assuming that he “n 
overlooked the price which t! 
dian ministers had to pay 
assured authority” in the sh 
contested election. It may be 
Forrestal “would never have 
to run for election, but he wo 
reconciled himself to the nec 
many equally retiring Canadia 
men have done. 

But the gist of the book dc 
the growth and spread, in res 
American circles, of the co 
that Russia was no more to be 
than Nazi Germany by any 
cratic nation which desired to 
democratic. Averell Harrimat 


Was 


had said to Se 
in reply to McGra 


“might los 





into 
nator 


L-} 
NKIUN 


eresi 


igton 


vith 
sible 
tion 
sted 
mo- 
1a1n 
hen 

















sador to Moscow, seems to 


oe en among the first to give the 
alarn. within a few days of the Yalta 
Con! cence. Forrestel speedily real- 
ied st the atom bomb was no rea- 
son complacency, and told a 
ab meeting that “history showed 
ae new weapons always devel- 
ope countermeasure,” but it was 
not after his death that the West 
rea that the countermeasure to 
a ) was, as the editor puts it, 
sy <pendable Chinese infantry 


masses” to which the bomb could 
make no useful reply. By September 
21, 1945, Henry Wallace was alone 
in the cabinet in favor of giving the 
atom bomb to the Russians; but that 
question was never really important. 
Scientific knowledge seldom remains 
secret for long, and the value of the 
bomb to the West lies not in a mono- 
poly of knowledge, but in the enor- 
mous expense of its manufacture, 
which the U.S. can afford but the 
Communists cannot. 


RAIL? OADMAN IN UNIVERSITY 





MR. BEATTY WAS HIS RAILWAY 


F THE CPR—by D. H. Miller-Barstow 
and & Stewart—$5.00 


THI ject of this biography was 
Pres t of the Canadian Pacific 
Ral from 1918 to 1942. He 
that position from its law 
fep it, Which he had joined in 

y e opening years of the cen- 

vears of rapid immigration 
dissatisfaction with the 
transportation monopoly enjoyed by 
he CPR in Western Canada. This dis- 
sat on found expression in heavy 
rovernment guarantees, both provin- 
federal, for competing lines, 
and the increasing government 
ynt of railway transportation. 
| before 1918 the presidency of 
the ginal transcontinental — line, 
hitherto a task for the engineer and 
the | iclal wizard, had become a 
post a lawyer skilled in defending 
its ests in courts, before boards 
mmissions, and in the forum 
opinion. For the first two 
arenas Beatty was admirably quali- 
fied: tor the last and most important 
he was far less so. The political cur- 
rent lich have influenced this coun- 
try since 1919 have been such as were 
not med of in those halcyon years 
enterprise at the end of the 
th century when Beatty's 
mir is forming. 

One of the qualities which contrib- 
uter st to Beatty's rapid rise in the 
CPR s his complete (and usually 
just confidence in the soundness 





—Detail from portrait by Joshua Smith 


SIR EDWARD BEATTY 


of his own judgments. This confidence 
made him extremely unwilling to be 
thwarted: and when Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton, aided by the complaisance of poli- 
ticians and the state of public opinion, 
did quite a lot of thwarting, the re- 
sult was a degree of acrimony in the 
relations of the two presidents 
which did nothing to lessen the bur- 
den of total railway costs. When the 
depression made its inroads into rail- 
way earnings Beatty decided that uni- 
fication, of course under private own- 
ership, was the only possible solution, 
and campaigned for that solution al- 
most until the end of his life, un- 
doubtedly to the embarrassment of 
the Conservative leaders and withcut 
the slightest prospect of success. 

With one exception Beatty had 
practically no life whatever outside 
of the CPR offices, and his biography 
is necessarily little more than a his- 
tory of the CPR for the vears in ques- 
tion. The exception was his interest 
in university education. Mr. Miller- 
Barstow has an amusing chapter of 
the beginnings of that interest. Beatty 
seems to have let himself in for the 
Chancellorship of Queen’s either just 
before or just after he was elected a 
Governor of McGill, and to have 
speedily decided that he could count 
with some assurance on being even- 
tually Chancellor of McGill and that 
therefore the post at Queen’s was no 
great shakes. His letters to Principal 
Bruce Taylor, then head of Queen’s, 
are astonishing in their flipparcy 

In 1921 he became Chancellor of 
McGill. He got on extremely well with 
Sir Arthur Currie, the Principal, and 
on Currie’s death in 1933, assumed 
for a time many of the functions of 
the principalship during the long in- 
terregnum. Mr. Miller-Barstow tells 
pretty fully the sad tale of the instant 
mutual dislike felt for one another by 
Beatty and A. E. Morgan, the Eng- 
lish educationist who had been en- 
gaged as Principal by Beatty’s emis- 
saries, William Birks and Dr. Chip 
man, in 1935, and who resigned in 
1937, to be succeeded by Lewis Doug- 
las. The last named departed in 1940, 


enabling some academic wag to pe 
petrate the statement that McGill was 
giving a two-year course leading to 
the degree of ex-Principal 

A man of few intimacies and but 
one consuming passion—to run the 
CPR as well as it could be run—Sir 
Edward Beatty is not an alluring sub- 
ject for the biographer, and this is 
probably the final book on his life. 
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Finjoy it NOW.. at 
Money Saving Prices 


The " Miracle Oven" is really a miracle worker... 
whether you re baking a cake or a half-dozen pies... 
cooking a roast or a complete oven dinner. With ex- 
clusive ''Even-Flo’’ heat and new “Heat-Guard Seal’ — 
+ makes every meal a triumph. And it's simplicity itself 

completely automatic. Your Westinghouse dealer 
offers a complete selection of new Westinghouse Elec- 


tric Ranges at money saving prices. 


You can be SURE.. if it’s a 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC RANGE 


For the smaller modern kitchen 
Westinghouse presents the Model 
A4M — a big range in compact form 
—with full size automatic oven, 
bonus-size cooking top with 2 large 


and 2 regular size COROX units. wee, A As 
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With Churchill Back 


Britain Regains Voice 


“MLEMENT ATTLEE was a patriotic and 
respected leader. But he never, in six years 
as Prime Minister of Britain, uttered any- 

thing which stirred people or said anything to be 
remembered. In Winston Churchill the nation 
recovers its voice. He is said to have once re- 
marked, in a rather unusual deprecation of his 
wartime role: “All I did was mobilize the Eng- 
ish language.” Britain’s friends the world over 
wait eagerly for him to do so again; whatever 
he says will be assured of a hearing. 

Much is being made of the difficulties under 
which Churchill takes over. But only adversity 
rouses the genius of this man; one of his first 
comments was that he had seen worse times and 
was confident that the country could be brought 
through. It is also being said that in the present 
circumstances the Conservatives cannot do much 
that Labor would not have done. Perhaps—but 
they can do it differently. Churchill can do what 
needs to be done with audacity, where audacity 
may, as The Economist holds, be the only policy 
which offers any hope. He brings a fresh, strong 
ind experienced team into the game, to replace 
1 tired one which had lost some of its best players 

He is said to favor the vigorous economic 
policy for creating new wealth, advocated by 
David Eccles last summer and widely discussed 
n the Conservative Party and press, though un- 

‘rtunately little played up during the election 
Here the unorthodox Churchill, who deserted 
the standpat Conservative Party in 1906 to join 
the radical wing of the Liberal Party, is always 
ikely to be found aligned with his own Tory 
radicals 

But, although in the course of his amazing 

ireer he was once Chancellor of the Exchequer 
yy several years, he is Known to consider eco- 
mics a dull business—something which prob- 

counted against him in an election held 
nder a gathering economic storm. With his mind 

1 to the broader world scene of strategy and 


tics by his work on the history of World 


War II, Churchill appears to see his chief role 
tiation of an end to the cold war and 

ivoidance of another world war. “We should 

rm in order to parley expresses his present 
rmination, just as to be known as the peace 
naker remains his “last wish.” In this his 





close rapport with General Eisenhower perhaps 


be President Eisenhower could be of the 
greatest importance. Churchill has been the 
eader in the movement for a United Europe and 
for a European Army, both of which Eisenhower 
onceives as indispensable to winning the peace 


Dikes for Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG now rests secure from floods, its 


ers ta d by 25 miles of protective dikes 
ust completed by the Greater Winnipeg Diking 
Board. But now that the dikes and an elaborate 
svstem of pumping stations have been constructed 
single authority exists in the Winnipeg area 
see that they are kept in order. Responsibility 
$s spread out Over six separate municipalities, a 
fact which The Winnipee Trihune fears mav lead 
neglect in the future 
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But while Winnipeg has taken steps to protect Young might use if he dislikes to tell his triend 
the city, overall flood control in the Red River not to come around any more.) But meanwhil 
Valley remains to be tackled. This is a problem the fact remains that that is a rather totalitariar 
for Ottawa involving international action and procedure, that we are not totalitarians, and that 
there is no indication that the problem is being many Communists, apart from their tolerance ot 
tackled totalitarianism, are very charming and intelligent 


and even sincere persons. They are all, of course 


Friendship with Communists if they are real Communists, prepared to betray 


the existing government and constitution of Can 


\ GREAT many people in Canada and indeed ada but that is because they are more loyal ‘0 the 
ll over the tree world must be sharing the puzzle- Communist religion than they are to a capitalist 
ment of Scott Young, which he describes in an Canada, and they are sincerely convinced th. tha 
irticle on Page 11, about how he should behave loyalty to the Communist religion is righ: and 
towards an old friend who is a Communist. M1 moral and, for them, obligatory. 

Young does not feel any desire to supply this old If there were any grave danger of the Com 


friend with any information that would contravene munist party taking over the government o! Can 
’ e oS 5 


ida, we suspect that Mr. Young would fine [itt 
difficulty in abandoning this friendship. We won 
der how many degrees less than grave that ¢ .nge 
has to be for the friendship to remain poss 


the Official Secrets Act; but then his friend hasn’t 
isked him to, and he knows no official secrets 
invhow. But he is reluctant to cease all com 
munication with his friend, and to tell his friend 
that all communication both ways must cease 

unless the Government will tell him that that is 


what he ought to do, thus taking the responsibility 


Resources and Obligations 


off his shoulders. For the trouble is that he still GORDON GRAYDON, the Conservative sj \K¢es- 
ikes his friend, as a person and in spite of his man on foreign policy, made a valuable ont 
being a Communist, and he cannot believe that when he said that development of our no ura 
merely being a Communist is a compelling rea- resources to the fullest extent is part of Can.da’s 
son why a person should not be liked by a non duty to the North Atlantic alliance. He was «so 
Communist on sound ground in suggesting that Federa! !’ro- 
Mr. Young seems to us to be putting an awful vincial differences must not be allowed to ay 
lot on the shoulders of the Government, but then exploitation of natural wealth urgently ni cdec 
that is a tendency of the time. If his friend should by the Western powers. 
ever succeed in establishing a Communist govern- In at least one case this has already happ. ied 
ment in Canada, that government would not have The scheme for utilizing the potential of the vast 
the slightest hesitation about telling us that we South Saskatchewan river basin is far more [re 
must not associate with any opponent of Commu- mote than it should be because—among 


usm. (That is an argument which we think Mr reasons—the provincial governments hay ) 











ands 


naintained the records of flow which are 
the «ssential basis of any scientific plan for 
harnessing the river. It is, moreover, quite impos- 
sible ‘o think of building the much-discussed 
Sour’ Saskatchewan dam for irrigation purposes 
in Province of Saskatchewan without also 
stud: ng the claims of both Alberta and Mani- 
tob. or use of the waters drained by this huge 
rive ystem. The sort of plan which the South 
Sass ichewan Royal Commission is now study- 


ing ‘oust necessarily emerge as something far 
mor. grandiose and far-reaching than a single 
irric. .on scheme. It is likely in the final outcome 
to b ‘ar more like the Tennessee Valley scheme 


in U.S., which brought untold benefits to an 
enor: ous area. It will certainly be something of 
natio al significance in which federal and pro- 
vinci, governments will have to cooperate most 


clos 

Th oking of this and similar cases, Mr. Gray- 
don siggested a Federal-Provincial development 
counci| with a wide representation of both na- 


tiona’ and local interests. He thinks it might 
ensure that we do not fail ourselves or our allies 
by a pwecemeal program which may overlook or 
postpone development of natural resources which 
ought ‘o be undertaken at once. We are never very 
happ’ about creating new committees, and the 
more impressive their membership the less prac- 
tical they often are. The so-called National Ad- 
visory Council on Manpower is a warning exam- 
ple. There may well be more efficient ways of 
achieving the results Mr. Graydon has in mind. 
But it is up to the Government to show that 
more efficient ways are being used. 


A Three-Point Program 


IF MANY people in the U.S. are inclined to 
exaggerate military needs and underestimate the 
economic and social strains of Western Europe, 
Canada does not make the same mistake. All 
parties in the House of Commons, and the Gov- 
ernment not least, are very conscious of the 
tenuous basis on which the European rearma- 


ment drive rests. Canadians, we believe, agree 
with their Government in saying that Western 
Europe’s economic and political stability is every 
bit as important to the successful conduct of the 
cold war as the increase in our military strength. 
Both increased military strength and increased 


economic strength are essential to the West's 
resis;cnce to Communism. 

have no doubt that every effort of the 
Ce in Goverrment, and of whatever other 
Ca ins have the means of making themselves 
1 vill be directed towards persuading Amer- 


Cs hat the economic is as important as the 
n : and towards persuading the Europeans 
th creasing economic strength must be match- 
ed ncreasing military effort. So far, so good 
Bi re is a third element which is just as essen- 
tla our cold war strategy, and which is in 
eve reater danger of being overlooked. Mr 
Pea on hinted at it in his parliamentary review 


gn affairs, but he did not make it precise 
third, and missing, element in the West's 
gn is a wise, consistent and shared diplom- 
‘e have been thinking, for the last vear at 
fas' almost entirely in terms of force: military 
n the first place, economic strength as a 
’r military force in the second place. The 


tin coming when it is equally important to re 
m ‘urselves what the force is for. If we con 
vent ste Our thought on force alone for much 


we shall get to the suicidal point where we 
are dy to use our force now rather than later 
‘ntly need to recall that we have been try 
duild up our strength only so that we may 
» Russian Empire on a basis nearer to that 


of equality. As we get nearer to that balance, the 
Western Governments’ most urgent need is some 
fresh thinking about diplomatic policy. 

We need, above all, to realize afresh that our 
Overall aim is to achieve “co-existence” with the 
Russian Empire. “Co-existence” is incompatible 
with a crusade to overthrow Communism, as it is 
incompatible with a Communist crusade to over- 
throw capitalism. 





—Miller 


DAVID ECCLES for a bold new Toryism. 


This American Investment 


THE WAVE of cipital investment flowing into 
Canada from the United States is one of the most 
conspicuous features of our present economic 
situation, and at first glance one of the alarming 
ones. The essential thing about it is that it bal- 
ances the Canadian deficit on current account 
which would otherwise be profoundly disturb- 
ing to the economy. It is also just as important 
that the capital flow is matched by the inflow 
of goods and services: in other words that we 
have a trade deficit to match it. If we were 
not in deficit in ‘rade, the inflow of capital would 
be violently inflationary, for it would be giving us 
money to spend without giving us the goods to 
spend it on. But the trade deficit, happily matched 
by the capital which enables us to sustain it, is 
anti-inflationary: because it provides us with more 
goods than we could pay for out of earnings. 
Nevertheless an inflow of capital means that 
we are borrowing abroad, and we may well be 
ware lest we are borrowing beyond our means 
Valuable and considered reassurance about this 
was given in Toronto last week by Louis Rasmin 
sky, the Chairman (Alternate) of the Foreign Ex 
change Control Board. He did a public service 
hy putting the capital inflow into better perspec- 
tive than has previously been done The last 
comparable period otf Canadian development, he 
pointed out, was in the late 1920's; and in 1930 
it took 8 per cent of our national income to pay 
our interest and dividends to investors outside 
Canada. This vear, although the total interest 


payments broad will be larger, thev will be no 
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more than 242 per cent of our national income 
Moreover, as Mr. Rasminsky said, most of the 
foreign investment is going into productive de- 
velopments. 


Art and Industry 


SIDE BY SIDE with the current exhibition of 
the work of J. M. W. Turner in the Art Gallery 
of Toronto appears an exhibition of a group of 
six large forest landscapes by six eminent Cana- 
dian artists together with the original sketches 
for the paintings. Accompanying the pictures are 
their reproductions in silk screen, in four-color 
letter press, and in black and white. Turner him- 
self, we are sure, would not have objected to this 
juxtaposition; for these current pictures represent 
the beginning of a trend which the Gallery has 
wisely been quick to recognize. 

The forest pictures were purchased by an in- 
industry. Yet the Gallery thought well enough of 
them to hang them next door to Turner, which 
sounds like, but did not turn out to be, an at- 
tempt to serve both God and Mammon. The 
pictures themselves were commissioned by the 
pulp and paper industry of Canada which, placing 
no restrictions on the artists, asked them only to 
portray, each in his own terms, various aspects 
of the Canadian woodlands. 

The quality of this modern show proves several 
things, not the least of which is that much of the 
art bought for business is purchased by those 
whose lack of discernment permits them to under- 
estimate current public taste. Again, in featuring 
these pictures and in planning to show them 
throughout Ontario, the Gallery has shown an 
alertness and awareness, essential to its progress, 
of the interdependence of art and industry. Final- 
ly, the show reveals that the pulp and paper 
people’s purchase of fine art has a much wider 
impact than could be achieved by any other 
means. And it would be pleasant to think that 
the intelligence thus displayed by our largest 
industry might infect others who would finally 
be led to understand that art is a part and an 
expression of the nature of a people 


Home for Royalty 


A RECENT suggestion in this paper that Can- 
ada might well provide something in the way of 
a residence for the reigning monarch and/or 
members of his family within the nation’s boun- 
daries has led some of our readers to express a 
not unreasonable horror at the possibility of the 
politicians foisting on His Majesty something in 
the nature of Casa Loma or Chorley Park. Need- 
less to say, we regard both of these edifices as 
signs of a state of lunacy in the society which pro- 
duced them: and we do not overlook the real dan- 
ger that the effort to provide housing for a mon- 
irch might provoke a repetition of that lunacy 

It is true that Canada has no experience in 
building palaces for monarchs, and has made 
some very horrible mistakes in building other un- 
usual types of structure. Nevertheless we feel that 
Canadian architects are making progress, and 
that even Canadian politicians are not quite so 
easily led into aesthetic aberrations as they were 
a generation ago. And we have one consideration 
very strongly in mind. Owing to the advanced 
state of the science of heating and air-cendition- 
ing in this hemisphere, Canada would probably 
be able to turn out a residence which, whatever 
its purely aesthetic qualitv, would be so vastly 
more comfortable than anvthing available to Roy- 
altv in the British Isles that anv members of the 
reigning family would be anxious to spend as 


much time as possible in it in future vears 
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PEOPLE 
YEARS ROLL BY 


ANNIVERSARIES The Dominion 
United Church, Ottawa, recently cele- 
21st anniversary and the 


brated its 
75th of the dedication of the present 
yuilding. Present minister is the REV 


}. LORNE GRAHAM 


1 
i 


B@ In NB the First United Church ot 
mpbell brated the 120th an 


versary of its founding and services 
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were conducted in the new church 





building—recently dedicated—by the 
minister, the Rev. J. E. MUNSON. 


And at Saint John, the Church of Eng- 
land Parish of St. James observed its 
centenary with a special service by the 
Rr. Rev. W. H. MooreHEAD, Bishop 
of Fredericton. 


@ Two weeks of events marked the 
celebration of the 100th anniversary 
of the United Church in Kincardine, 


recently by the third oldest church 
in BC, the Anglican Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, at Lillooet. Guest 
preacher was VEN. C. H. R. BRAp- 
sHAW, Archdeacon of Cariboo. 


@ A golden jubilee was celebrated by 
the Montreal West Presbyterian 
Church which first met 60 years ago 
in a freight shed; has never missed a 
service in the 3,120 Sundays since. 


. under the Rev. HAROLD LAWSON. 


@ A 90th anniversary was celebrated 





@ Drum Sat. JOHN TAytor will be 
beating a new drum in the future. The 
drum is a gift to his regiment, the 





THE ALeeweod |DEA IN HEATING SATISFACTION 


The introduction of the new *Code-rated Convector- 
radiator by Trane is another great advancement in the 
heating field pioneered by Trane. Now, vour architect, 
consulting engineer, builder and heating contractor can 
specify and select heating more accurately tailored to the 
needs of vour home than ever before. Ratings of each 
heating unit as published, are correct—fully dependable 
because they are APPROVED bv the USS. 


Standards Convector-rating Committee. 


Bureau of 


This means a new standard of heating satisfaction. It 
means heating that fits the house. A//-weather comfort 


is assured. Wasteful heating expense 1s avoided. 


Take advantage of this new idea in heating satisfaction. 


Insist on wew Trane *Code-rated Convector-radiators. 





*Code-rated: © The ratings of these convectors have been d°t ined in conf 

vith Cor ercial ndard CS1+40-47, as devel »ped cooperative ly by the 
trade and the National Bureau of Standards, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
nd the id ratings have been app ed by the Convector Rating Committe: 
Trane is the first Canadian Manufacturer to get this approval. ; 








COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
4 MOWAT AVENUE, TORONTO 


TRANE 








Royal Montreal Regiment, f:5m the 
unit’s allied British Regime sit, the 
West Yorkshires, now serving in Aus. 
tria and with a history dati: back 
266 years. 





@ A valuable collection of } i. and 
marine life has been form. y pre- 
sented to the Grand Mana (Np) 
school by its collector, Ai an | 
Moses, internationally knov Island 
naturalist and ornithologist. 


@ Dr. RoBERT MALCOLM (B45) Me. 
FARLANE of London could ha: ily mis 
winning the National Amate.ir Ath. 
letic Achievement medal aw. -ded py 
the National Council on Phy. cal Fi. 
ness. After all, he just holds «x jing. 
vidual Canadian records 


Tach 
Was a star on Western’s penn unt-win- 
ning Mustangs rugby team: was 
named to the Canadian Press All-Star 
Intercollegiate Team; has three na 


tional honors—the Norton Crowe Me. 


morial medal, the J. W. Davies tro. 


phy as Canada’s leading track and 
tield athlete and the Lou EF. Marsh 
Memorial Trophy as Canada’s out. 


standing athlete, for 1950. The NA. 
AA award, initiated in 1947, has on 


been won once before, by Barbara 
Ann Scott. Dr. “Bob” is a 1941 med- 
cal grad of U of Western Ont: is now 


interning at Montreal Geng Hos- 
pital. 
@ An envied sports angler Harr} 


ALBRIGHT. In the Carleton Count 
(NB) competition he copped prizes 
for a double feat—the largest trou 
(5% Ibs.) and the largest salmor 
(2414 Ibs.). His awards: two pairs 

wading boots. 





@® And the 1951 chess champion 
Canada is PAUL VAITONIS recent 
immigrant to Hamilton, Ont. He dé 
feated the top chess players in nin 
provinces. 
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CANADIANS BUSY ON-STAGE 





—Bob Howard 

THEATRE: Radio personalities form new Toronto play-producing 
Board includes (back row, !) Glen Frankfurter, John Drainie, Edna 
Paul Kligman; (seated) Len Peterson, George Robertson, Lorne Greene. 





—Peter Wade —cagnano = je 
RRAY in Hart House Theatre's BROADWAY SEEN: Londoner Hume ‘ronyn 
woman of Chaillot,” Toronto and wife Jessica Tandy in ‘The Four- 
by Vancouver Little Theatre poster first at Niagara Falls tneatre 





TOTEM LEGEND: 11-year-old Sam Aylesworth as Raven (I), 9-year 
einin as Frog. Play was presented in children's theatre course, in sec- 
at Calgary's Mount Royal College, under Torontonian Jack Medhurst. 
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Improvements in rubber 


CHEMISTRY contributes to both natural and synthetic 
rubber products — adds desirable qualities to tires, tubes, 
hose, shoes, toys, household articles and 

many other products made entirely or partly of 

rubber ... Here, too, Monsanto serves an entire industry 
with a large group of rubber chemicals used to 

effect greater production economies, improved 


product quality, added plant satety. 


Santocure* is a Monsanto rubber 


accelerator that is equally ethcient whet 
_used with natural or synthetic rubber 
Saves acceleration costs improves 
quality adds processing saiety 


Santoflex* B is a Monsanto ru 


antioxidant used to increase wear Dy 
retarding ON1 \ ~ 
In the finishe¢ ) SIStam 


NO 
» {\ Monsanto supplies a group of rubber 
\ deodorants and reodorants Vanillin, 
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LETTERS course: perfectly good useful words These Times! 
as thousands of others are. But why “IT IS the American demand fir bees 
Names for Canada Canada’s constitution July | is named change a unique and beloved title just that keeps it so shockingly high jp 
RECENTLY in SN’s accumulated dur- by statute Dominion Day. Also it is for the sake ot Chamee, 06 to 4 Canada,” says SATURDAY Niciit op 
ing a vacation, I noticed a letter trom said that the founder fathers wished someone else? Names can mean much, Oct. 6. ; 
gee cae Ee ee ae eee to have the name Dominion used be- W. Shakespeare notwithstanding. Let What utter nonsense! Beef i ten to E 
ot tea word Dominion as ‘meanine cause of that lovely verse in the Bible, keep Dominion and Royal seven 20 cents cheaper in the U.S. in in F 
ss” for Canada. In the BNA Act we And His dominion shall be from sea their pleasant associations, hoping Canada. Compare the prices dyer. ; 
xe told dnag ss srovinces of Canada to sea.” So, it is tar from being mean- that Canada may live up to being a tised in Grand “Forks with thse n ; 
ar <, a id N “~~ Brunswick sha ingless for Canada dominion and royal in the best sense Winnipeg. 
me os: oe domin in under the name Phen what is wrong with the words of the words Says SN: “Government contr | end. 
4 Car ida. and that the birthday of federal and national? Nothing, of Halifax, NS M. LEI ed bootlegging, gangsterism ard cor. 


ruption.” 
Again what utter nonsense! Under 
Government control in) Manitobg 


bootlegging is far more plentit.! than 
it was under prohibition. Get the 


figures. And as for gangsteris and 
corruption—read the Winnipes Fre, 
Press exposé. 


Winnipeg, Man. GEORGE R. iF LTON 


Maritime Potatoes 
HAVING lived for a number 
in Nova Scotia and New Bru 
I*was much interested in a ree 
item headed “New Brunswick: ¢ 
derella.” 


vears 
SWICk, 
‘ent 


‘in- 


I was arguing with a loyal citizen 
ot Idaho some months ago regarding 
Idaho potatoes vs. potatoes from New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
From him I learned how the potato 
harvest is featured in Idaho with even 
a potato digging race between the 


mavors of rival localities for a trophy 
Which the winning mayor proudly dis- 
plavs in his town for that year. | 
understand this race attracts visitors 


in large numbers. It makes good pub- 


licity and must also be very good for 
the mayors. 


Living in Europe helps one to real- 
ize how much more Canada could d 
to capitalize on her beauty, tradition 


and resources as tourist attractions 
I uropeans, generally, are tremendous- 
ly interested in Canada, but n 





also very ignorant as to actual c 
tions in Canada. Canada could do 
with more publicity as to her attrac- 
tions, living conditions, etc. 

KENNETH Mf. BARR 
Frank furt-on-Main, German 


Fantastic New Weapons 
IN A RECENT issue, Willson Wood- 
side says President Truman had spok- 
en in San Francisco of , 
new American weapons which could 


ad SUL 





“wipe out civilization.” Trouble ts 
Lucy might say, “Reds are not cis 
S ization.” 
Here is a floor that sells! It connects a scies emblem with the product. When Pointe aux Trembles, Que. KYDI 


you plan to build or renovate, consult your architect or flooring contractor. 
He will help YOU plan floors that serve the purposes of your establishment. rd 7 > s 
wee THs) 


JM 
With SERVE AS ail 
for any wear... i 


on any floor... anywhere 
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SA SB With Marboleum or Dominion 


Battleship Linoleum you can have 





floors which are not only easy on eyes and feet but 





which also direet them where you wish them to go — 
in the interests of vour business... The lasting resilience, beauty and 
economy of these floors have been proved by over forty vears of wear in 


Canadian stores, hospitals, schools and public buildings of all kinds, 





In tiles or by the yard a product of 
DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
Montreal Established 1872 


~Chambers in Halifax Chro 
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Writer sees danger 


of a Communist witch- 
hunt in Canada. 

Will an old boyhood 
friendship take on 

a new sinister light? 
Should he — and 

other Canadians — de- 
nounce such friend- 


ships now ? 


Ti TEs 


















-OTT YOUNG is 
free-lance writer 
ho has contri- 
ted articles to 
iny Canadian 
sriodicals. He has 
sO written short 
ries for Satur- 
ay Evening Post. 

was formerly 
ticle editor for 
‘aclean’s and 
irlier a CP writer. He joined the RCN 
tring World War Ii as an ordinary 
eaman and was ultimately a public- 
atone officer with the rank of Lieut. 

e lives in Omemee, Ont. 





in Winnipeg I met a boy three months 

younger than I who became my best friend 
of that time. When my own family left Winnipeg, 
his mother, a widow, took me in and treated me 
as if I too were her son. We shared a room. We 
both wanted to be writers. He had his father’s 
typewriter and I bought one (down payment: $4) 
and we sat on the edges of our twin beds at night 
and wrote. 

One time when we had a double date for a 
Saturday night, but no money, he wrote four 
poems and sold them to the Winnipeg Free Press 
for $1.50 each and the $6 paid the freight for 
both of us. No friendship can last into manhood 
with quite that boyish intensity, but if I had to 
name my five best friends over the last fifteen 
years, he would be one of them. 

The question I would like to put to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada is this: How should I treat my 
friend the next time I see him, now that he has 
become a Communist? 

I can hear a lot of people answering that ques- 
tion on behalf of the Government, saying, “Throw 
the bum out! Don’t talk to the traitor! You must 
be part Commie yourself or you’d know the 
answer. 

To which I could only reply, hesitantly, “So 
far, it’s a free country.” Yet I know that if Can- 
ada suddenly were to go to war against Russia, 
that reply would be insufficient. This is a problem 
in freedom of association which more and more 
people are having to face. Unfortunately for my 
peace of mind, I am one of them. 

In the U.S., people like me have been dragged 
into public investizations, smeared, ruined; for 
friendships, acts, and associations in the past 
which were reasonzbly popular and certainly 
legal at the time. .At a certain stage in each coun- 
try's anti-Communist purge it seems there is no 
defence against past association with Commu- 
nists. I think it is normal to consider the possi- 
bility that it could happen to us, too. 

It could happen without war, but it would cer- 
tainly happen with war, and probably would hap- 
pen this way: Several days before an actual 
declaration of war the RCMP would jail all the 
Communists it could catch. It would also have 
to round up all the people who, by past associa- 
tion with Communists, could be considered poten- 
tially dangerous as fifth-columnists or saboteurs. 
This latter roundup would include many innocent 
people who, for lack of official guidance, and 
because we may have interpreted too literally our 
traditional freedoms, now are continuing to be 
friendly with individual Communists — even 
though, as in my case, the friendship started long 
before the man became a Communist, and, in- 
volving as it does only one Communist, normally 
could not be interpreted as making me a friend 
of Communism. But those times, if they come, 
will not be normal. 

No policeman of that time could, or should, 
accept my word that a friendship with a Com- 
munist could be non-political. The plea that such 
association was not against the law would be the 
least defence of all. 

A lawyer friend of mine said recently, discuss- 
ing this subject, “We just have to believe in the 
wisdom of our judicial system. That’s the only 
guarantee we have against the sort of witch-hunt 
that has gone on in the States.” 

He's right, and yet what is the law that our 


BOUT THE TIME I finished high school 
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judicial system would have to use as a yardstick 
for measuring the anatomy of this type of trea- 
son? Examined in SaTurDay NicHT by B. K. 
Sandwell recently, it is a subsection in the Cana- 
dian Criminal Code which defines treason as: 
“Assisting, while in or out of Canada, any enemy 
at war with Canada, or any armed forces against 
whom Canadian forces are engaged in hostilities 
whether or not a state of war exists between 
Canada and the country whose forces they are.” 

If you consider Russians synonymous with 
Communists, and our troops now in Korea or 
later in some other part of the world happen to 
be engaged in fighting Communists, and by some 
means a Canadian Communist is able to help 
those brother Communists by spying or sabotage, 
then I think that under that law even letting a 
Communist use a telephone in your house is 
courting treason. You may say that is an extreme 
view, and I agree. It happens that, like my lawyer 
friend above, I do believe in the fairness of our 
judiciary. 


F YOU CAN read the foregoing and look at 
| yourself and your family and say, “We have 

nothing to fear; we’re in the clear,” then 
you're lucky. Because there are tens of thousands 
who are not in the clear. It is on their behalf 
as well as my own I will try here to examine 
the means by which a man can qualify for 
witch-hunt material here in Canada. I shall also 
suggest a way by which we may evade in Can- 
ada the involving of innocent men and women 
in such a witch-hunt, should it ever take place. 

I think there are two means by which an inno- 
cent man may be tarred with the red brush. One 
is by having his name included on Communist 
mailing lists (this has caught many in the U.S.) 
and the other is by public denunciation. 

I know I’m on some Communist mailing lists 
A few years ago a Communist paper arrived in 
the mail with a letter from the editor which went 
something like this: “You have been recommended 
to us as a person who wants to know the facts.” 
I still don’t know who had recommended me. 

And just last year another newly-revealed Com- 
munist, a man with whom I had been friendly 
after his discharge from the RAF, in which he'd 
been a squadron leader, sent me a copy of the 
Stockholm Peace Petition and asked my signa- 
ture. His letter, no doubt meant to be flattering, 
said I had been nominated as one who would be 
willing to take my place alongside “such other 
great artists as Pablo Picasso and Paul Robeson,” 
in working for peace by signing this peace petition 

Of course, many Canadians fell for similar 
flattering approaches, allied to their honest desire 
for peace, and signed, and have lived to regret it 
I did not sign, but I was so worried by this 
further attention from Communists that when |! 
refused, and delivered a lecture of my own by 
letter on political honesty, I made sure that some 
influential friends of mine saw the reply in case 
I ever needed their support for my character 
But there is no doubt about it, I am on some 
Communist lists as a prospect, even though by 
now I must be considered not immediately mal- 
leable material. 

And I don't think I'd go far (in time of hysteria 
or war) without being denounced publicly, even 
without the evidence of the mailing lists. The 
fact that I have not revoked my friendship with 
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WEEKEND starts for George MacPherson, Re- 
gina, and date Lynne Whittaker, Cornwall, Ont. 





STUDENTS UNION is favorite Queen's rendez 
vous. Lynne and George catch up over milk. 


FRESHETTES are on display in initiation cos- 
tumes in parade to Queen's Richardson Stadium. 





CHEERLEADERS, traditionally garbed, whip up 


Queen's enthusiasm before the game kickoff 
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GLOOM OF DEFEAT blankets Queen's bench as battered players reflect the tide of McGill sweeping 


Queen's. First-quarter tie was broken by Redmen's passing and Queen's fumbles. Redmen won 14 to 7. 


COLLEGE RAZZLE-DAZZLE 





FOOTBALL WEEKEND 


Story by Kim Mcllroy 


YOR western and eastern Interprovincial Rug- 

4 by Union tans, the game's the thing and just 
about the only thing. Except between the 
hours of two and four-thirty, there’s nothing much 


to distinguish a Fall Saturday from any other 


Not so on Canadian campuses trom coast to 
coast, Wherever rugby is plaved Call it “football 


if vou will; it doesn’t really matter, since Cana 


dian rugby or tootball is the grand-daddy of. all 


games played on this continent with an ovoid pig 
skin, ever since the McGills showed their game to 
the Harvards back in 1874 ; 

In the universities, the rugby game is merely 


he excuse—albeit a mighty important one—for a 
weekend which may commence on Friday after 


noon and wind up Sunday night. Innumerable ac 


tivities are thought up by the ingenious under 
graduates to fill the time betore the opening kick 
off and after the final whistle 

On a recent Friday, a SATURDAY NIGHT pho 
tographer travelled to Kingston, Ontario. to spend 
a couple of days wandering about the tree-shaded 
grounds and ivy-decked buildings of 110-year-old 
Queen’s University, taking pictures of the varie 
gated activities that are tvpical of a college foot 
ball weekend, 1951 style 

Queen’s was modelled on Scottish universities, 


and the plaid is everywhere, of everv clan. min- 


Pictures by Bob Howard 


gled with the school’s traditional red, ve and 
blue. Superimpose on this the brilliant and 
white of old McGill. and the result is so ng! 
ON AN OCCASION when any girl int Jd 
would like to look her best, the fate of 1 SI 
men coeds is sad, though very funny. 1 \feds 
treshettes weren't badly off. They atte: the 
game tastefully attired in pyjamas and ti The 
costume prescribed tor their non-medic: ters 
however, ran to such horrors as hair tuck de 


tams to leave the ears showing, skirts sca 
the knees with clothes pegs, red, yellow, 
balloons flying from the tam tassel, and t 
tails. 

The program of dances laid on for the 
and their guests makes the social week-end 
spectators as taxing as the athletic week 
the players. At Queen’s there were tea da 
ter the game, two big formal affairs in 
ning, and, in betweentimes, innumera 
promptu affairs. 


Of the game itself, the least said the tte! 
Queen’s tried hard, and were only beate 
touchdown and change. And there’s alwa' ext 
vear 


Sunday was quiet on the campus, for ¢ ou 


reasons. 














McGILL’S band is all-male, as are cheerleaders. 
College forbids co-ed participation in hi-jinks 
















WHIPPING flagging hopes of Queen's prompts 
Peggy Menendez to a flying leap of enthusiasm 


THIRD quarter brought dejected 
Queen's supporters something to 
cheer about. Celia Frances of Ottawa 
and two friends revive dampened 


spirits when teom makes lone TD: GOODNIGHT kiss ends day for Lynne and 


George. The sting of defeat has passed off 


QUEEN'S plays host to victorious Mc- 
Gill at afternoon dance in Ban Righ 
Hall. Two formal dances were held in 
the evening, one in austere Grant 
Hall, the other in the college gym. 














ET MOMENTS mark Sunday 
ling. George takes Lynne on a 
of the Queen's campus. Clock 
er in the background is on Grant 
long-famed college landmark 
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"AS WE CAME BY" 


by Judith Robmson 


N THE PLANE from Edinburgh 

to London an American reporter 

began to talk. What a country! 
he said. Functions on pure coinci- 
dence and I love it. 

Smorning, he said, when I waked 
up and heard the wind and saw the 
clouds sitting flat on top of the castle 
[ thought sure this flight would be 
off. But I figured I might as wel] 
check so I rolled over and called the 
terminal. No answer. And 
after I'd got up and washed and 
shaved and dressed and packed and 
had my morning tea—that’s right, 
my morning tea—and it was about 
time to start for the airport bus if | 
was going to, I again. No 


airport 


called 


answer. So then I called the airport 
No answer. So I got the night porter 
to il! Glasgow airport where this 


flight — starts They 
tidn’t answer either 

By that trme my 
Middle-west was up, 
the American re- 
porter said, and I put 
in what they call a 
trunk call for British 
European Airways’ 
Londor office. The 
gal kept me hanging 
for a couple of light 
years and then told 





again. | told him the bus for the air- 
port was due to leave in exactly seven 
minutes from the terminal in his sta- 
tion and the terminal in his station 
wasn’t open yet. I said I had to know 
whether the Glasgow-London flight 
had been cancelled and if not would it 
be picking up at Edinburgh and how 
could I find out when Glasgow and 
Edinburgh airport offices didn’t 
answer and the terminal in his sta- 
tion wasn’t open? He was very sooth- 
ing. He told me he dared say the 
terminal would be open in a little 
time now, if I would care to wait. 

I came back, the American said, 
and I stood outside the locked door 
with my stuff, and I waited, and he 
was right. A couple of minutes before 
the bus was scheduled to leave, a little 
red-headed fellow came along and un 
locked the door and 
let himself in and 
closed it and switched 
on the light and dis 
ippeared 

Disappeared, _ the 
American said, but | 
didn't \ ell. I was re 
membering again that 
this is the country 
where things just hap 
pen. So I trailed in 
after the rest of you 


me she was sorry but and sat down = and 
the trunk lines were watched the second 
all engaged. So then, a Re, ES ken of the clack 
I said to mvself JACKET DESIGN go around and when 
Brother, look out. In it had gone around 
this country things aren’t done that twice the little red-headed fellow 


way. They happen. G’wan down to 
the airport terminal and keep your 
shirt on 


| came down to the airport ter 
ninal, the American reporter said, 
that grimy little cubbyhole back of 
the iilway station news stand; and 


it was closed and locked. So I got 
me a porter and between us we hunt 
ed up the third assistant station 
master and by the time we'd found 
him I'd come all over Middle-west 
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JUDITH ROBINSON is one of Canada’s most 


turned up from somewhere and 
said if we cared to start for the 
iirport the bus was waiting beyond 
the taxi stand. And sure enough it 
was; you could see it 

But I was fool enough, the Amer- 
ican reporter said, to ask him if he 
knew whether the flight would be 
cancelled this weather. He said he 
couldn’t say for sure, sir, but he 
would scarcely think so. They seldom 
were. He would suggest going out to 








gifted writers in the use of 


simple prose for the immediate creation of mood and character. In 1950 she 


returned to England and the continent after an absence of ten years and has now 


put between covers the scene which 


gap of time and a savage war had 


brought. SATURDAY NIGHT here presents a characteristic extract from her new 


hook 4s We Came By 


which is now published in Canada hy Dent ($2.75) 


the airport. So I trailed after the rest 
of you again and climbed aboard and 
sat waiting for a bus driver to appear. 
And presently one did and after he'd 
arranged a few odd things around the 
dash to his taste and leaned out to 
have a little joke with a couple of 
porters and another little joke with 
three or four other porters, we 
started 

You know, you were fuming too, 
the American said. And you know we 
missed every traffic light getting out 
of town and stopped for every last 
schoolchild at every crossing and for 
every old dame wandering down the 
middle of the road with her string- 
bag to join the morning queue. And 
yet we were just pottering along the 
Straight to the airport entrance when 
the damn plane slanted down out of 
a cloud to land. 

Perfect timing, and all by sheer 
coincidence, the American said. I love 
these people. I don’t know how they 
do it, but I love them for it. I feel 
sorrier than hell their luck can’t last 

- Look, I came over here on my 
first job, a kid from the Middle West, 
and I covered the miners’ march on 
London. That'd be four or five years 
after the first world war. They walked 
all the way from Scotland, some of 
them, and from Durham and York- 
shire and Wales. They were hungry 
and they didn't have any boots to 
speak of, or shirts under their dirty 


coals. And they were good guys, or 
most of them were; a damn sight bet 
ter than I would have been the 
same jam. 

Afterwards 1 got around and saw 
the places they came from, the Amer- 
ican said. I was from the Middle 
West. I'd never seen poverty fore; 
not real poverty; and I can’t ‘orget 
it. I ask you, how could anybody 
expect the men and women who |ived 
in it, or the kids they brought in 
it, to forget? So what would de 
in their place? Vote for the party that 

was in power when you were di \wing 
pictures on sidewalks, or toot!ing in 
street bands for halfpence? O: vote 
for the people that tell you y're 
the only reason you've got a 1d 
a decent suit of clothes and 1| 
belly right now? 

That’s the way I’m figu he 
election, the American report iid 
I may be wrong; you can neve int 
on the English not to take a litt) ‘lie 
on a favorite like old Winn dul 
that’s the way I figure it for tha’ » the 
way I'd be thinking if I was ielr 
shoes. I'd be all screwy of cours. but 
I wouldn't know that. Not yet 

I look at them, decent and py 
and all trusting in coincidence i 
let them down, and I think the »oor 
guys, they don’t know what's ng 

sle 


ready to hit them. I love these | 
the American reporter said, 
makes me sort of sick. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


THE RUSSIANS AT HOME 


by Willson Woodside 


THE SPECIAL Collier’s issue on how 
the Soviet Union was defeated and its 
iberated in World War III, 


peop ; ; 

all «ten as from Moscow, Kiev, 
etc (960, made exceptionally in- 
teres two books lately come to 
hand. ‘ne is a shrewd observation of 
Mosc and the Muscovites today, 
ind t ther about an utterly differ- 
ent | ition of Russia in 1974. 

H d Laycock had the chance, 
and tek it, to go to Moscow as assis- 
tant or of British Ally. Moscow 
Close (Ryerson, $2.25) is a pic- 


tures and convincing record of 
sincere effort both to promote private 
Anglc-Russian friendship and to find 


what kes Ivan and Tanya tick. 

Or st view Moscow appeared to 
Lave as “a clutter of shabby 
hum y against an ornate Tsarist 
backcloth.” He speaks of “this dingy 
scuff vhich is the everyday life 
yf the Communist Mecca,” of the 
‘threadbare nondescripts” and “grey 
ittle Stakhanovites” whom he met in 
the dining room of the Metropole. 
The traffic is terrific; trolley buses run 
on the main streets One-a-minute, and 
he never saw a taxi-driver who was not 


‘intent on reaching his mother’s death- 


bed in time.’ 

When the Laycocks moved to a flat 
on a main street in the suburbs, indi- 
vidual Russians quickly appear in the 
story as human beings, and the writer 
finds much to like in them. A gusty 
sense of humor is “one mighty char- 
acteristic,” which is instanced over 
and over again; another is fondness 
for children, cats and flowers. The 
honesty which they encountered in 
many dealings with ordinary citizens 
impressed them greatly, as did a strong 
sense of thrift. He saw more drunk- 
enness, however, at all hours than he 
had in twenty other capitals. 

The writer could have allowed 
himself to feel completely frustrated 
in Moscow, so closely was he watch- 
ed and so effectively kept from mak- 
ing any real acquaintance with Rus- 
sians. The doorway to his apartment 
house and the doorway to British 
Ally were guarded day and night, and 
his every coming and going reported 
to the MVD. 

But the supervision of the popula- 
tion is little less severe. They are ca'l- 
ed upon on numberless occasions :o 
produce their documenti; and on the 
busy boulevard in front of Laycock’s 


WHEN MOSLEMS CRY “HOLY WAR!” 


by Sebastian Haffner 


I } 
Lond 


THE PAKISTANI Prime Minister, 


Liaquat Ali Khan, was the third lead- 
ing Moslem statesman to be assassi- 
Persian 


nated this year. Earlier, the 
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Prime Minister, General Rasmaca, 
had been murdered in March, and 
King Abdullah of Jordan in July. 
But these are only the most prominent 
recent victims of assassination in the 
Moslem world. Besides them, the 
Persian Minister of Education was 
also murdered this year, and if one 
looks back over the past year or two, 
one has to add to the list seven LEgyp- 
tian Ministers or Prime Ministers, 
two Syrian Prime Ministers, and a 
Lebanese Premier. 

Nearly 
tion were, 
“Westerners’—men who tried to co- 
operate, or at least to come to terms, 
with the leading Powers of Western 
civilization, who had had a Western 
education, or Western contacts, and 
who stood for the “modernization” 
and “progress” of their countries in 
the Western words. 
Their murderers were nearly always 
representatives of the same mixture of 
political emotions; fanatical religious 
zealotry, extreme nationalism, hatred 
of everything f foreign in general and 
everything Western in particular, and 
devotion to “holy war’ 


all the victims of ass assina- 


or were suspected to be, 


sense of these 


It is probably wrong to suppose 
that behind all these murders there is 
a widespread, deliberate, and pur- 
poseful plot. But even so they are a 
portent of possibly very grave politic- 
al developments 

One is reminded of the last large- 
scale series of political murders, 
which took place in Germany in the 
early years of the Weimar Republic, 
notably of the Finance Minister, 


place there was a checkpoint for auto 
traffic. All day long, every day, a 
militiaman and militiawoman _flag- 
ged down cars and trucks, and ex- 


amined drivers’ and __ passengers’ 
papers, as well as the goods being car- 
ried. 

Embassy people and important 


toreign journalists are followed every- 
where by an MVD car with a driver 
and four mobsters, sometimes bump- 
er to bumper. On one occasion a 
group of young servicemen from the 
U.S. Embassy took great joy in lead- 
ing their shadows right through the 
ritual of a Turkish bath! 

The most delightful story, how- 
ever, is of a day at the race-track. It 
was complete with pari-mutuel win- 
dows and ex-jockey tipsters. But the 
public followed the races in com- 
plete silence! That didn’t faze a group 
of Americans in the “royal box.” 
They cheered in their horses in what 
they fancied to be Russian: 
ahdin! and so on. By the last race 
some Russian wit started shouting 
Numbair One!, and half the stand 
took it up! 

Our observer, therefore, is en 
couraged to think that the mere melt- 
ing of the Iron Curtain would solve 
1 lot of problems of Russian-Western 


iNomer 


relations. Among strangers in the 
stores and markets and _ street-cars, 


and the few people on his paper 
whom he had any chance to get to 
know, the poisonous diet of anti-Brit- 
ish propaganda which people seemed 
to believe quite failed to check kindly 
feelings 
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(The second book, on the great { 
happenings of 1974, will be reviewed 
next week). 
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Erzberger, and the Foreign Minister, 
Rathenau. These murders, also, were 
at that time the work of individuals 
or small groups, without a common 
organization or a clear political pro- 
gram; but those individuals, too, had 
a curiously identical mental make-up 
and were driven by the same explosive 
mixture of political emotions. 

Hitler was at that time unknown 
outside the world of Munich beer 
cellars. Nevertheless, it is clear in 
retrospect that these murders were 
manifestations of exactly the mental- 
itv which within a decade was to 
produce Hitler's Third Reich—that 
in them the thing which was to be- 
come known as Nazism was already 
active before it had a leader, an or- 
ganization, a program, or even a 
name. 

Could it be that a similarly dan- 
gerous and irreconcilable movement 
is in the making in the Moslem 
world? If so, it would certainly con- 
front the West with great problems 


and dangers. 


At Dangerous Stage 

Seen in a historic perspective, the 
Moslem world is now at a very dan- 
gerous stage of its development. 
Islam has, of all world religions, prob- 
ably still the strongest grip on its 
adherents; and it has always been a 
fighting religion. At the same time, 
the Islamic world has adopted the 
Western concept of nationalism (per- 
haps the most dangerous and inflam- 
mable element in the amalgam of 
modern Western civilization), and it 
has sufficiently nibbled at science and 
industrialism to want its fruits, with- 
out as yet being able to grow them 
by its own efforts. Nor has it learned 
the new social techniques of the West 
by which industrialism is humanized. 

It has accumulated resentment 
through several generations’ expe- 
rience of Western Imperialism, and 
has by now become sufficiently in- 
dependent to translate this resent- 
ment into action. And it is torn be- 
tween the wish to be as_ strong, 
wealthy and powerful as the hated 
and alien West, and the equally 
Strong wish to retain and affirm those 
beliefs and institutions which prevent 





“FIRE BRIGADE" of British paratroops, stationed on Cyprus for Iranian crisis, 
have been moved to Suez. Imperialism no longer provides the answer to rising 
Middle East nationalism, but fanaticism effectively blocks a new compromise 


it from becoming strong, wealthy, 
and powerful. From such insoluble 
dilemmas civilizations easil\ tend 


to escape into violence. 

British policy, at least for the last 
thirty years, has been one of con- 
sistent and deliberate appeasement of 
Moslem nationalism—in contrast to 
French policy, which continues un- 
ashamedly to be one of imperialism 
and assimilation. It looked for some 
years as if the British policy was more 
successful than the French one, but 
recent experiences throw some doubt 
on its superior wisdom. 


Bitter Conflict Ahead? 


To give in to national aspirations 
of dependent communities, even if 
the communities concerned ve as 
vet little of the attributes of viable 
nationhood except fanatical tional- 
ism, and even if premature tical 
independence retards their « ymic 
and social progress and inte! ts the 
process of Westernization, | stl 
be defensible on the groun t 
avoids conflict. If it does 1 void 
conflict but leads, at a slig! iter 
stage, to even more bitte flict, 
the case for it becomes thin 
indeed. 

It now looks as if the tional 
emancipation or near-eman. pation 
of the Moslem States, at a st vhen 
they were mid-way in the ficult 
transition from one civilizati an- 
other, has left them with a sp) mind 
and is releasing dangerous a! olent 
forces which threaten to pas it ot 


the control of the rational ani West- 
ernized leaders of the origina! eman- 
cipation movements. 


If the thin crust of these ‘caders 
is broken up by assassinal and 
intimidation, the West may ! itself 
faced with forces as feverish dir 
rational as those of Europ Fas- 
cism and Nazism to which t bear 
some resemblance. If this itical 
sickness should spread through the 
Mos!em world, which inhabits «!most 
uninterruptedly the whole | I-strip 
from Morocco to Indonesia could 
produce a world crisis of first 
magnitude and a crucial ! or 


Western civilization and the 
which represent it. -~OFNS 
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Ontario: 


HOW TO 


COVER POLITICS 








Happy Anniversary 
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FOR * EARS, since they were news- ronto and District Labor Council 
pape yppets with circulation in the which has been traditionally friendly 
tens thousands only, the Toronto to the Star. At a public meeting it 
Daily Star and the Telegram have passed a near-unanimous vote castiga- 
hee eudin’. ting the Liberal paper for its unbal- 
\ there was a chance at all anced coverage. 
to dis.eree they would be sure to take There were signs the buxom Star, 
opp: sides. But nowhere has the which has always looked on labor as 
feud “een so evident as in politics. its prize beau, may have listened to 
Polit partisanship in the Liberal this voice. The next day in an edition 
Star and the Tory Tely traditionally which reported the criticism of itself, 
has little room in the news it also carried nearly two columns of 
colu as well as the editorial com- a report of a speech by Premier Frost. 
mer the other side. 
B ven with this long tradition | 
Sette Alberta: 
the federal election saw all re- lobes Calltinetl Gaus 
: : eae eade 
Cor oken. During that campaign BITTER HARVEST ' 
i - 3 —CP from DND — 
re who wanted to have any idea ‘ = aes . The popular news analyst and 
- what was really soine on had ACROSS the western Prairies, and INSPECTION: With the ship’s company of writer is celebrating his 25th year 
aS ee ee ee particularly in Alberta, the effects of HMCS Cayuga during a visit to the Korean of radio broadcasting. Thousand 
to oth the Star and the Tely. s iseatrons tomes Serie: Aa ' theatre, Rear-Admiral W. B. Creery, Flag iia ta ica 2 oe Ss 
“ € é = seas >{ ) “ oe . : who listen daily t ) ing- 
TI conduct was so extreme that Siok dhinesibe Milas a . egan {& Officer Pacific Coast, stops to chat with Z ; Re: : wil ) JONN Couing 
: ; > she It Ie ae , oor ade will want to extet 
aT the election there was edi- € sharply telt last week. AB. Donald B. Paull of Rosetown, Sask. thei Reade will want to extend 
( :, er e F 1eIr “ongratuk S B 
7 nina enteds tie counted: ia In Calgary, milk producers warned a oo een eee ee 
4? . <1 ab 99 < Os ¢ standing news commen- 
js ; : ; ‘e ¢ > . . S 
cluc irticles in national magazines. that, since most of 1951's bumper ously looked for an improvement. tators. And whatever you're 
j ‘rop oO -oarse ; ac- 1 i i 7 
was pointed out that in size at least =a tos coarse grains was lying inac suddenly plummeted to zero. Alberta celebrating—an Anniversary or 
the newspapers had grown into cessible under six inches to a foot of Wheat Pool officials finally accepted some other glad occasion—enjoy 
ma d (the Star’s circulation now snow, and was likely now to lie there the inevitable, announced that it was Anniversary Ale. The re- 
\ - ’ ring r ~ ” : rf re nd smoothne 
oR than 416,000, the Telegram’s until spring, milk production would “unlikely” that any more _ threshing Be ras he ea 
| and it was suggested they almost certainly fall off. Calgary could be done this year. The an- 3 See a ave made this 
eo . j > -e > ~4 Tt; ‘ goidel rew anada s mos pu- 
mig ein to act accordingly. dairy-men asked the Provincial Utili- nouncement came as no surprise: ‘ ie aa yaa i P pu 
- 8 > ‘ 22~Ce cf j p ke { rage for special occasions 
were signs the criticism re- ties Board for a three-cent boost in nothing but an uninterrupted three- Gata case die aint wou tk noe 
aft - > “2 C 09 ra = e r : ee a . ots 
vist with the Te/y. Since then in the price of milk (from 19 to 22 cents week spell of warm, dry weather W ask for lighter, smoother 
tions it has followed the prac- a quart) but they warned that some could save the crop now. Most. of La \nniversary Ale. John 
c inning a special news section form of rationing may be necessary what had promised to be No. | Nor- Labatt Limited. 
’ sages which groups all parties at mid-winter. thern, the world’s finest wheat, would 
ind tries to give equal cover- Southern Alberta’s beef-producers almost certainly be unmillable any- 
; ; ‘ . ; : : ¢ : O o 
ich, side by side. were also reading the danger signs of way. But even as feed it was useless 4 | h 
1ot the Star! In the current the threatened feed shortage. They so long as it lay beneath its blanket 34 SWINX ZS 
i ) election campaign it start- began unloading their stocks. In three of snow , 
od the first as if to surpass any days, 6,819 cattle, 1,230 hogs and 488 D 7 7 j | ai & LY 
the book in the wav of biased sheep arrived at the Calgary stock- Saskatch 
e verage. vards for sale and slaughter—more askarchnewan: 3 
| leader Walter Thomson and than 3,500 head on one day alone. On CRY FOR HELP Lo 4) att AY 
S ouncements were spread the third dav, the stockyards an- 
c ‘ pages from front to back in nounced they would accept no more : . 
fh 0 a ; ae a PREMIER T. C. Douglas has lent his 
9 s and columns-long stories, shipments for the balance of the week. , tf ; 
E voice to the plea of fi rs an 
opposition was allotted mic- Veteran cattkemen gloomily warned OS ee Pe ee eee 
rt ss d sao 2 te others that the Federal Government 
SC space, usually in the back that the rush to sell could have only eeal ' ; by i k 
7 yrize > whe: dar » make 
one effect if kept up: a sharp break — aT ae ey een my = sal 
an advance payment on the initia 
edition there were 16 news in the price of beef. The average con- ay pees i ‘ 
Risa aod price on farm-stored wheat. naiversary 
devoted to Thomson, his sumer could see nothing unpleasant 
p : ‘ ‘ : Mr. Douglas made his request in : 
full columns) and his sup in this prospect, except that he knew 3 _anaty ; , 
: : \ ; ; a letter to PM St. Laurent. Previously, ( 
Nn The CCF, with which the Sta? full well that the glut now almost in- : 
; ' - Sg a ear J. L. Phelps had advocated that such 
18 time to time played oppor evitably meant a more severe shortage. sere 
ge ’ ate cesar ; a step be taken and the Saskatchewan 
footie’. got a column. this and even higher prices, later on. : : 
p c c M , Sina Atherta’ Farmers Union raised the question in 
c rogre Ve- ) TT VE ve anw oe utnern -rta s 
Ogressive-C onservatives ea ie ( e aS a brief which it presented to the Pro- 
ilf-column, and it was about early winter showed no signs of reced- E 
; he elt ked ” Cal sc ; vincial Government. 
member who had been asked g. Calgary temperatures remaine : 
; rember who had been asker ing ilgary tempe res < eC In September, Opposition Leader : 
ot In again. steady at between 10 and 25 above re : 2 : ie Me ee 
: Walter Tucker wrote Hon. C. D. ; ; 
I is enough even for the To and then, while chilled citizens anxi- as iia a cisjaint:dateniail CO a ee Ce 
7 owe asking for an advance pé . versary, Labatt's Anniversary Ale 


on the initial price for wheat which CU a By a ta 


the farmer must store on his farm tor Try it today and you'll know why! 


lack of elevator space. He also asked | 
a monthly payment to cover storage 
costs for six or seven months. 

Premier Douglas. in his latest sub- 
mission, urged an advance payment of 
up to 75 per cent of the initial price 


because present lack of storage space 

. One customer reports 70 established plants 
from one packet of seed and many report plant 
counts over 50. One customer had 46 plants in 
bud 7 months from sowing. Y too can easily 
grow these lovely and fascinating plants from 
seed with variations of form and color in most 
every planting. Cultural folder free with order 
This rare seed is available for immediate de- 
livery at $1.00 per packet 


FRE OUR BIG 1952 SEED 


AND NURSERY BOOK 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
: ea eee ee 


prevented the farmer from delivering 
his wheat to the elevators 

Failure to make some _ provision 
would hurt the prairie economy, Mr. 
pointed out Implement 
lumber vards, local mer- 








Douglas 

companies, 
chants have helped finance farmers 
through the current harvest and faced 





ley from CP 


- 4 Principal of Queen's University and first to be a Queen's graduate, 
=" “A. Mackintosh was installed with full ceremony. He is seen here with 
rime Minister St. Laurent and Premier Frost of Ontario before the banquet. 


the prospect of not being able to col- 
lect nor pay their own creditors. 
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Nova Scotia: 


GOOD HUNTING 


ONE of the most famous fighting 
ships of World War II, HMCS Iro- 
quois, was commissioned on Trafalgar 
Day ceremonies at Halifax 

For the past 20 months, the Tribal- 
class ship has been undergoing an ex- 
tensive refit and reconversion to fit her 
for her new role in Canada’s expand. 
ing anti-submarine navy. Her 4.7 inch 
guns which pounded German hips 
and fortifications during Channel 
patrols are gone, and in their place 
are modern, fast - firing radar - con- 
trolled weapons which will make her 
sting even sharper 





The /roquois is expected to be 
ready for workup trials early in Nov- 
ember but her future operational com- 
mitments have not yet been announc- 
ed. 

Ordered from a British shipyard. 
she was commissioned Nov. 30, 1942 
Most brilliant action by /roquois came 
in August of 1944 when on patrol in 
ihe English Channel she engaged 
enemy ships in several actions, de- 
stroyed several and drove others of 
the Nazis ashore. 

Commanding officer of /roquois is 
William M. Landymore, Ottawa. In 
his address to the ship’s company, 
Commander Landymore wished them 

‘a very happy commission with man 
days of fine sailing and good hunting.” 





Quebec: 


SUBSISTENCE 


AN ENQUIRING reporter has learn- 
ed that despite bounding living costs 
—and despite Montreal’s reputation 
as a “high cost” town — it is possible 
to stay alive in Canada’s largest com- 
munity for a total of $4.50 a week. 

He set up his research bureau on 
“The Main,” the blowsy, beery street 
which bisects Montreal and is home 
for the sailor, the bum, the prostitute 
and the low-income family. 

Here you can buy a suit for $15, 4 
bed for the night for a quarter, three 
movies for 34 cents, a plate of soup 
tor a nickel and a heaping plate of 





MEN WHO THINK OF 
TOMORROW PRACTICE 


MODERATION 





SO. ee 
oat 





TODAY 


a 
C mar travellers Proven... 


more people wear 


STETSON HATS 


than any other brand 


* A recent, independent survey of hats worn by Canadian airline 
” assengers at Canada’s major airports showed that Stetsons led the next 
wand many times over. In Montreal it was almost exactly 5 to 1. 


Cosmopolitan travellers choose Stetson hats, because Stetson 


style, quality, 
value are standouts any plac 2. 


and all those other things which represent 


IME HOUSE OF 


SEAGRAM 





gl 


pigs’ teet for 30 cents. Lamb jew jg 
the real buy, however, at 15 -onts , 
serving. 

As the reporter learned: 

“It is easy to calculate that + & co: 
of survival per week on ‘The Main 
can be as low as $4.50. For . litte 
extra you can dress with respec bility 
and for a few cents more be..:me 3 
patron of the theatre, althoug’) jt 
unlikely you will hecome an epi. urea 
a man of sartorial elegance, 0 4 dis 
cerning critic of the drama.” 

But you will be alive and wo) teg 


@ The sound of army boo: ang 
sharp commands echoed 0: er the 
Montreal waterfront once agin this 
late fall as 134 men of the s:tvance 
party of the Canadian 27th ‘rigade 
Group took ship for Europe 


New Brunswick: 


THE MAIN DRAG 


THE YOUNG and vigorous Union of 
New Brunswick Towns, headed by 
Edmundston’s Mayor H. E. Marmen 
is pressing for a solution to a problem 
that perennially bothers the smaller 
NB communities: Should they have 
to pay for the upkeep of main streets 
that are really part of the provincia 
highway routes? 

Because this question has bees 
stalemated for years, motorists some 
times have the disconcerting experi 
ence of rolling along relatively 
smooth provincial paved roads and 
then being jolted by bumps and ruts 
on reaching a town’s outer limits 

Under existing legislation, Ministe 
of Public Works W. S. Anderson may 
reimburse a town or incorporated vi 
lage for up to 75 per cent of the 
amount it spends to “reconstruct” 4 
street that is a link between sections 
of provincial highway. 

But as far as ordinary maintenance 
goes, the towns are on their owt 
Their indignant councils contend it is 
time for the provincial governnient 
assume the bulk of the upkeep cost 
especially as much of the strec! dam 


age is caused by long-haul truck traf 
fic passing through. 
The opposing viewpoint is (iat the 


towns and their merchants >enefi! 
substantially from being on the prip 
cipal travel routes; few of the smaller 















» Other Stetson 


i hots from $8.95 


MONTREAL'S DORVAL AIRPORT...WHERE STETSONS LED THE NEXT BRAND APPROXIMATELY 4 an 
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centres would want to see the prov- 
ince. in accepting the responsibility, 
build new highway links that would 
by-pass them altogether. 


Manitoba: 


“MINE ENEMIES” 


pOR! AGE LA PRAIRIE, Manitoba, 
mally a peaceful little city. But 


1 
th past few weeks the calm of the 
community was shattered by a mayor- 
alty, campaign which literally dripped 
with vitriol and verbal mayhem. 


When the smoke had cleared no 
one was too much surprised to find 
Rev. | loyd Henderson had been re- 
for a third consecutive two- 


lect 

ea rm as chief magistrate of the 
city. | east surprised of all was Mr. 
Henderson, Canada’s and_ possibly 
North America’s only clergyman- 
mavor. He received 2,092 votes, the 
largest number ever given a Portage 


la Prairie mayoralty candidate. That 
¥6 votes more than the number 
opponent, Keith 


Was 
received by his 
Stew 

Ihe battle of words between Stew- 
art and Henderson raged unchecked 
for month before election day. 
Stewart charged the fiery pastor had 
caused “a lamentable lack of  har- 
mon\” in the city’s administration, 
impeding progress of the community. 

\ host of subjects over which the 
mavor had bickered with aldermen at 
council meetings added fuel to the 
fires. Possibly the most heated con- 
troversy arose from Henderson's 
charges that the RCMP were giving 
inefficient coverage to the city. 

[he friction between the RCMP 
chiet and mayor has now reached 
such a stage that. according to Hen- 
derson, “we don’t even speak to each 
othe! He had heard rumors that 
certain’ RCMP. officers had threat- 
ened to ask for a transfer from Port- 
ave if he was re-elected, Mavor Hen- 
derson said. “That will suit: me just 
tine Shortly after his re-election 
Oct. 20, Henderson walked into the 
police office and advised the men 
they had “the same boss” for two 


more Vears. 


And the day after his re-election 
Mr. Henderson read his staunch con- 
gregation at First Presbyterian church 
t peruon of the 27th Psalm: 





REV. MAYOR HENDERSON 


“When the wicked, even mine ene- 
mies and my foes, came upon me to 
eat up my flesh they stumbled and 
fell . . . and now shall mine head be 
lifted up above mine enemies around 


IN THE CELLAR 


LIKE every other metropolitan area 
in Canada, the prospect of adequate 
and desirable housing for low-income 
families in Winnipeg is “hopeless.” 
That’s the word from William Cour- 


age, the city’s housing supervisor. In 
Winnipeg the housing headache af- 
fects mostly those earning $175 or 
less a month. 

The higher income families haven't 
too much difficulty in locating suit- 
able houses or self-contained suites— 
if they have few or no children at all. 
Generally the rent for such quarters 
amounts to about one one-hundredth 
of the value of the premises. That is, 
if a house is valued at $7.500 the 
rent usually will be $75 a month. 
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[he low-income group, however, is 
up against a brick wall when attempt- 
ing to find haif-decent accommoda- 
tion. Many Winnipeg families, some 
with five or more children, have to 
accept cellar accommodation at high 
rental rates. 

Mr. Courage believes the situation 
will become worse as accommodation 
available continues to decrease. There 
is, considerably less construction for 
domestic purposes 


than a vear ago. 


underway now 
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figure| production | you’d see why... 
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All your figuring 


It’s a fact... 
handles all your figure work faster, 
eticiently and at a lower cost. 
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doub.e value, balanced performance— 
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too, for faster, mort 
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operation. 
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LONDON LETTER electors. The desire tor a change is 


the mainspring of Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment: it is what keeps the float- 


/ ing voters floating. How powertul this 
LABOR S SCARE EFFORT FAILED attitude is one can infer trom the fact 


that since 1868, when the two-party 





by Philip Vernon system was established in Britain, no 

Party has won more than two succes- 

London Yeen a positive desire to have a Con- sive elections except the Liberal 

THE FIRST THING that the elec servative Government, but an almost Party in 1910, and it was returned 

tion has made clear is that there ts entirely negative feeling that it is only with the support of the Irish 
10 great enthusiasm for the Conse! time for a change.” Members. 

itive Party. The most potent factor There is nothing to be eriticized in History — therefore suggests © that 

1 the Conservatives’ favor has not such an attitude on the part of the Labor was from the start fighting a 
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BACK TO NUMBER TEN 


losing battle at this election: that it 
it won the election it would be a 
reversal of all previous precedents 
And in the English constitution as in 
English political lite precedents ar 
not to be discounted. 


The desire for a change is connect- 
ed with all the popular grievances 
which accumulate against any Gov- 
ernment during its period of power 
Thus, although the Conservatives of- 
tered no clearer remedy tor the rising 
cost of living than has Labor, (as the 
party in opposition) they gained 
most from this, the foremost of 
grievances. 

During the past 18 months the La 
bor Government has been guilty ot 
so many lapses from ordinary con 
petence that the Conservatives 
not suffered from a lack of ammun 
tion. Indeed what is remarkable is not 
that the Conservatives have wo : 
election, but that they won it by such 
a comparatively small majority. The 
remarkable narrowing of the gap be 
tween the Conservative and Labo 
Parties during the Campaign suggest 
ed that the Labor Party could 
hold the lovalty of many men and 
women who were ready to 
to the public opinion pollsters 

What is the nature of this 
I think it is, first, that in Brit 
dav there is still a general impressio! 
of comparative prosperity. Politic 
and economists may warn ab 
proaching economic crises, but t 


tort they invite is: “If this is crisis 


let us have it all the time.” It is, of 
course, an illusory prosperity 
flationary situation which, as one 


Conservative has said, gives many 
people the teeling that they are ata 
jolly party. But the illusion not 
easily destroyed, and while the pros- 
perity appeared to exist, many | ople 
who are enjoving it were wary ol 
changing governments. 

The second reason for Labor's hold 
on a substantial section of the elec- 
tors was that the Conservatives had 
not yet recovered from the dete.t ol 
1945, and were afraid of making 4 
confident appeal to the people on 
PHILIP VERNON is the pseudonym 
for a highly qualified British political 
correspondent now writing for the 
Observer Foreign News — Service 








great: many people in this country 
really were frightened of what the 
Conservatives might do if they got 
in. But it is one thing being frighten- 
ed and quite another to be publicly 
influenced by people who try to ex- 
ploit that secret fear. Just as in 1945 
Mr. Churchill, and others, achieved 
the opposite of what they intended 
by evoking the totalitarian bogeyman, 
so the Labor Party did much the same 
thing in reverse. The immediate Brit- 


sense of being all British together is 


stronger than the sense of party. 
—OFNS 

THE ELECTION 

THE ELECTION turned out be an 
even closer thing for Dr. Gallup 


than for Winston Churchill. Certainly 
the results showed very clearly the 
handicaps the polls work under in a 
close election. What a Labor organ- 
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indication of a Conservative land- 
slide (which an advantage of 10 to 
2 per cent of the popular vote would 
have produced). 

Then the steady rallving Lahor 
supporters as polling day neared was 
properly recorded in succeeding polls. 
But this record never quite caught up 
with the movement, which seems to 
have gone on t up to the moment 
of voting, whereas the last published 


poll showed it to be checked and the 


ving of 














ish response to any attempt to paint izer rightly scorned as “grumbling to Torv advantage to be widened from 
half the nation in lurid colors is a likeable strangers on the doorstep” 3 to 3'2 per cent. In the actual voting 
cheerful: “Come off it.” Because the Was put down in the early polls as an Labor led in popular vote. 
. 
e 
Miller 
HEAVY URDEN will fall on Anthony Eden Ga re 
ve Conservative principles. This 
difficult for the electors to OU 
e the Conservatives and thei y 
policy. The feeling remained that the e 
( itives were hiding something bein 
sleeves; and were not being Gg 
ibout their intentions. It was 
this suspicion, which one constantiy é Su 


the 


yor so successfully exploited, 


Il classes of community, 





during the election campaign, 


ng the whole of the last six ; 
~s & rd <a” So Ve 
time for a change,” may have 
ree e commonest slogan at this ¢ 
ect ‘But are you sure what that oO ; 


Labor retorted 


in Vain 


C will bring?” 


It seems, 


CRANKSHAW 


WARD CRANKSHAW adds: The 
zgest mistake by Labor at- 
) scare people into voting for 
mistake made by the 
1945 all by 


( chil in his notorious Gestapo 


the 
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you 
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joined the Conservative Party on 
7 efeat in 1945, rebuilt the machine 
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the mainspring of Parliamentary Gov- 
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losing battle at this election: that it 
it won the election it would be a 
reversal ot all previous precedents 
And in the English constitution as in 
English political life precedents are 
not to be discounted. 

The desire for a change is connect- 
ed with all the popular = grievances 
which accumulate against any Gov- 
ernment during its period of power 
Thus, although the Conservatives of- 
fered no clearer remedy for the rising 
cost of living than has Labor, (as the 
party in opposition) they — gained 
most from this, the foremost of all 
erievances. 

During the past 18 months the La- 
bor Government has been guilty ot 
so many lapses from ordinary com 
petence that the Conservatives have 


ANDLEST icCK not suffered from a lack of ammuni 


tion. Indeed what is remarkable is not 

AKER that the Conservatives have won the 
Re eee election, but that they won it by such 
a comparatively small majority The 
remarkable narrowing of the gap be- 


tween the Conservative and Labor 
EVE, ON e Parties during the campaign suggest- 
fF d business ed that the Labor Party could still 
can spee up hold the lovalty of many men and 
women who were ready to grumble 
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let us have it all the time.” It is, of 
sages instantly between branches, factories, ware- telegraph office. A communications expert will course, an illusory prosperity; an in 
flationary situation which, as one 
Conservative has said, gives man) 
people the feeling that they are at a 
jolly party. But the illusion is not 
easily destroyed, and while the pros- 
perity appeared to exist, many people 
who are enjoying it were war\ of 
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HEAVY BURDEN will fall on Anthony Eden. 


renuine Conservative principles. This 


made it difficult for the electors to 
identity the Conservatives and their 
polic The feeling remained that the 
Conservatives were hiding something 
up their sleeves; and were not being 


honest about their intentions. It was 
this suspicion, which one constantiy 
met in all classes of the community, 
that Labor so successfully exploited, 
not only during the election campaign, 
ut during the whole of the last: six 
It is time for a change,” may have 
been the commonest slogan at this 
election. “But are you sure what that 
change will bring?” Labor retorted 
ld not, it seems, In Vain. 


CRANKSHAW 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW adds: The 
biggest mistake by Labor was its at- 


tempt to scare people into voting tor 
ther the very mistake made by the 


Conservatives in 1945 
Mr. Churchill in his notorious Gestapo 
yroudeast. The war seare, the unem- 


above all by 


plovment scare, the social services 


scares, were all aspects of this tech- 


sow it Was quite plain that a 





great many people in this country 
really were frightened of what the 
Conservatives might do if they got 
in. But it is one thing being frighten- 
ed and quite another to be publicly 
influenced by people who try to ex- 
ploit that secret fear. Just as in 1945 
Mr. Churchill, and others, achieved 
the opposite of what they intended 
by evoking the totalitarian bogeyman, 
so the Labor Party did much the same 
thing in reverse. The immediate Brit- 
ish response to any attempt to paint 
half the nation in lurid colors is a 
cheerful: “Come off it.” Because the 


sense of being all British together is 
stronger than the sense of party. 
—OFNS 


THE ELECTION 


THE ELECTION turned out be an 
even closer thing for Dr. Gallup 
than for Winston Churchill. Certainly 
the results showed very clearly the 
handicaps the polls work under in a 
close election. What a Labor organ- 
izer rightly scorned as “grumbling to 
likeable strangers on the doorstep” 
was put down in the early polls as an 
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indication of a Conservative land- 
slide (which an advantage of 10 to 
12 per cent of the popular vote would 
have produced). 

Then the steady rallying of Labor 
supporters as polling day neared was 
properly recorded in succeeding polls. 
But this record never quite caught up 
with the movement, which seems to 
have gone on right up to the moment 
of voting, whereas the last published 
poll showed it to be checked and the 
Tory advantage to be widened from 
3 to 32 per cent. In the actual voting 
Labor led in popular vote. 
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SHALL | 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I1 


KEEP MY RED FRIEND ? 


Navy. He didn’t get overseas, because 


mv bovhood reommate who has be- he was so good a writer that a Gov- 
come a Communist would ensure that ernment department got him on loan 

To explain the background to that, from the army to write plays and films 
I have to cover some vears. | would which were part of the wartime prop- 
sound ridiculous if I told vou the de- aganda effort. He was in Ottawa just 








tails of the {as a Vouth atter New Year's of 1945 when I 
W this n sinistel returned trom overseas and we spent 
figure to n let's pick a lot of time together. He was on such 


good terms with the cabinet minister 





1 } ‘ h; Livy etr > } sahy 
joined the of his department that the cabinet 





minister one night invited both of us 
to the Rideau Club. 

Perhaps he was a Communist then. 
1 don’t know. In 1946 he quit in 
Ottawa and went to Toronto, then my 
home. In the month or so it took him 
to find an apartment, his mother stay- 
ed in my home; he and his wife visit- 
ed us often. About a year after that 
he resigned from the small company 
of which he was president and went 
to work for the reddest union in 
the country, the United Electrical 
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Workers, expelled from t CCL 
Since then, it has been rath. amys. 
ing for me, in a macabre soi way 


to watch his progress. Whe: there's 
a hot strike on, or a dis) over 
Communism within a union S al- 
most always part of the fi One 
summer when the UE out ly at 
least was at peace with the d but 
the Canadian Seamen’s [ Was 
playing hell up and down t dasts, 


he turned up in the Maritin vork- 
ing tor the CSU. When ther € no 


labor battles within his scop * Was 
busy fighting along the ¢ unist 
party line in civil-rights « es. | 
saw him seldom as I had To- 


ronto by then 


Lies They Tell 


But last year when a new Com- 
munist union of. electrica kers 
(IUE) was trving to get « of 
the electrical workers in Pet ugh 
trom the Communist-led Ul} Was 
sent to Peterborough. That Out 
15 miles from where I live He 
phoned me one night and a lays 
later came out for a rabbit with 
a UE shop steward who, most 
rank and file in UE, is not mu- 
nist. After the hunt. we h: rink 
It was the only time Comm Was 
mentioned. The subject cam hen 
the UE shop steward w king 
about what he considered 1 in- 
fair smear tactics used by t I 

“The lies thev tell!” the s stew- 
ard said. “Why, thev eve this 
man a Commie!” And he | dt 
my friend, with the air of a vh 
has produced the final incont thle 
evidence of dishonesty in t V0SI- 
tion. My friend glanced at 1 Vas 


sure he was deeply emb 
having me see how this 


ad been duped. 









Later, we were fishing several times 
together. He loves fishing wit love 
is deep as anv democrat’s. nce 
Was politics mentioned. I re ed 
t vears ago he used to 
opportunity to revile’ Geo yrew, 
but apparently now in his ¢ yas 
a non-confessed Communist Vas 
denied even that luxury. 1 less 
I ear ago the inte e 
ended in Peterborough. T 
No longer needed, he we 
To onto 
You w remember that | tell- : 
1g this for a purpose, t rate : 
something I know—that if t vere 5 
a of public denunc gi] 
would be denounced. I h wi P 
that some people in Omeme * vil- 
lage in which I live, knew m 1d’s 
connection with UE. In the id 
often true concept of this ol 
i 
public reasoning, he was u dly 
1 Communist. He also dri ee 
Austin 
7 
| 
( ; 
, 
e 
ird e 
climbed out of his car o 1 i 
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green Austin at my place from now 
on will be considered the same Com- 
munist in a new disguise, fresh evi- 
dence to be remembered in case it 
ever is needed. 

I think anyone who has read this 
so far will say, “You obviously are 
conscious that by associating with a 
Communist you're endangering your 
future. Why don’t you cut it out?” 

And this is where I have to con- 
tradict myself, for reasons buried deep 
in all that we in Canada have been 
taught about freedom. I don’t re- 
nounce my friend simply because he 
is my friend. Perh: aps as an effort from 
his side to make it easier for us to 
remain friends, he, I repeat, never has 
talked Communism to me, never has 
based an opinion of his on the pers 
line in any other discussion we've had. 
It is easy, on this ground, to make 
the point that a Can adic in Communist 
is at least partly just a Canadian. For 
me, it has been possible so far to 
convince myself that no harm can 
come from associating with someone 
who is merely the adult development 
of a boy w ho was a close friend. That 
is, | am sure I am incorruptible; can 
associate with anyone and come out 
clean. 

Yet now, in the light of what has 
happened in other countries to men 
like me who believed in full freedom, 
I want to know what the Government 
thinks of me and the other Canadians 

there must be thousands of us—- 
who are facing this problem in all ics 
Variations. 


Fair Warning 


Because I'm worried for all of us, 

ask the Government, as I did at the 
Siena of this piece, “What shot ld 
| do? What should we do?” What I 
really want is not an order, but ad- 
vice. I am even rei idy to give sone 
advice of my own. I think ‘that there 
is a wav in which our Government 
could allay permanently the fears of 
peopte li ke me who wish freedom but 
feel that by clinging to our concepts 
of full freedom, we may be making 
ourselves candidates for a_ treason 
court. This would be for the Govern- 
ment to advise the people of Canada 
that, as of a certain date, associating 
with Communists might some time in 
the future require an explanation. 

Such advice would have the effect 
of telling us that the past is the past 
and that if we gave money to the Span- 
ish Republicans in 1936, or were too 
vigorous in support of Aid to Russia 
in 1944, or went fishing with a Com- 
munist in 1950, we are forgiven our 
trespasses. The Government would 
say to us: “The line is drawn as of 
November 15, 1951. From now on, 
although associating with Communists 
still is legal enough, you will have to 
give good reason for such association 
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after this date if we ever go to war 
with a Communist country.” 

Some people are sure to say even 
now, optimistically, that such action is 
unnecessary. If so, let the Government 
say it. [If not, let the Government 
speak. It would be the friendly act of 
a democratic government, a preven- 
tive against witch-hunts of the future, 
a line at which all blame would begin, 
if our country were to sav to us, “We 
but we must advise you in 
freedom of 
Communists Is Sus- 


are SOTTY, 


your own interests that 


with 


ussoclation 


pended, as of now, until the danger 
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is past.” I've talked this over with 
friends. At this point my friends jump 
on me. 

One says: “This is the sort of per- 
sonal problem that our so-called way 
of life is meant to teach us to meet, 
and each man must meet it in his own 
way without the help of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Regretfully, 1 am meeting it here 
in my own way. Now that I have 
brought into the open what we've 
both ignored, we probably won't meet 
again. I only hope that by laying my 
own problem on the line—which is 





very painful for me in all respects— 
official recognition will be given to 
the fact that this classic problem of 
our time can be solved in Canada be- 
fore opening day of the witch-hunt. 

Another friend says: “You aren’t 
consistent. You have the desire for 
intellectual freedom conflicting with 
the desire to have a government place 
an arbitrary limit on your intellectual 
freedom.” 

Both are right, in the old concept 
of freedom. But in an age of limited 
freedoms, there may be more freedom 
in being directed than in being undi- 
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rected. If this indeed is incons 
I explain it by saying that | 
rather have my freedom curtail 
by being told that I should ni 
ciate with a Communist than 
wiped out entirely later as a 1 


exercising now my free right : 


clate with a Communist. |; 
words, I would rather be unf: 
to associate with ‘Communists 
unfree later to associate with 
I think any criticism of 
holding that view stems fron 
real concept of freedom. On 
a time a Canadian could 
straight all-encompassing pat! 
it meet all his friends, no mat 
their political opinions. Now 
has split and the split is dec 
wider than any of the mino1 
of the past. Some of us have 
convince ourselves that as { 
we should be able to step off t 
path occasionally and visit 
who have taken the fork to 
left. Essentially we want to 
that any Canadian is free to 
own friends. } 


Now, not Later 


But we are fools if we don 
nize that sometime we may 
answer for keeping compa 
Communists. And since it is oi 
ernment which will demand 
swer, I feel that in this one 
interference would not be 
of freedom; in fact, interfer 
our freedom now conceivab 


lessen the cruel decline of 


that otherwise would come wit 
or near-war later. Like vaccinat 


might produce temporary 


Naturally 
as there must be in any Suspc 
freedom. But it would be eas 


a little sad now than very sa 


there is sadness 


And once the Government spok 


man who ignored the advice, 
had to answer for his actions 
would have no reason to cr 
he was merely the victim ot 
tashioned belief in freedom. | 
ple who have chosen to treat 
ference between Communism 
West as the same sort of 
which exists between the Ct 
the Conservatives would be ob 


stop kidding themselves. And 
of us who have tried to convin 


selves that the Communist-W: 
flict can be kept outside of 
friendships would have to 
the reality that we are obsolet 

By writing this, I have 
made my own choice to se 
tions with my Communist f: 
can read, and he'll read t 
that will be the end of my o 
ticular problem. 
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TALKING THEIR LANGUAGE 


by '\. B. Lockhart 


WH! |HER- East-West _ difficulties 
esi into collaboration or conflict, 


the “\est has still got to understand 
st. This is the premise upon 


the 

wh |ondon-born Dr. James O. St. 
Clai Sobell runs the dozen staff and 
500 tudents of the Department of 
Sla c Studies at the University of 
Brit Columbia. 

Probably the 250 million Slavs 
who copulate much of Russia and 
ce ind southeastern Europe won’t 
tri inderstand the West. There is 
not much Dr. Sobell and his widely- 
tra d team of experts can do about 
th Meantime they are doing their 
uti to equip their students to un- 
derstand the Slavonic peoples through 
studics leading to diplomacy, jour- 


I science, social work, teaching 
and ier fields. 
| department has been called 
( f the best on the continent” by 
Julien Tondriau, Belgian educational 
au ty who toured North America 
for UNESCO. 
there is no illusion here,” dark 
smiling Dr. Sobell explains, 


t iternational problems can be 
solved by the dissemination of know]l- 
edge alone. But if understanding 


pe who are obviously a dynamic 
world affairs might help, 
t least we should work towards 


LOT’ in 


derstanding.” 
Dr. Sobell is alwavs careful to 


point out that the term Slavs does not 
onl, embrace the Russians: Slavs are 
act ¥ predominant in population in 
much of the territory between the 
Stettin-Trieste line and the Pacific 
Oc Interest in the Slavs has grown 
stea since the end of the First 
\W War, with the emergence of 
CG slovakia, Poland and Yugo- 
, and particularly of the USSR 


iportant entities. 
C’s Slavonic Department was 
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founded in 1946, when Dr. Sobell 
joined the University under its pro- 
gressive new president, Dr. Norman 
Mackenzie. “The spirit behind the 
establishment of the department was 
a feeling of this need to study the 
Slav peoples,” Dr. Sobell said. : 

“It is clear that Russian is fast be- 
coming a world language, as French 
and English have been for so long. If 
we are to know the people who speak 
it, who occupy one sixth of the world, 
we must learn it. We must investigate 
their history and literature, their 
philosophy and economics.” 

Starting with a $90,000 grant from 


the Rockefeller Foundation (the 
same amount the Foundation gave 


the University of Toronto), Dr. So- 
bell began adding to the University’s 
library on Slavic affairs. He had al- 
ready obtained an important Cam- 
bridge collection on Slavic subjects, 
and will spend $25,000 on books in 
The rest of the 
paying visiting 
professors and specialists, for travel 
for the Slavonic department faculty, 
and lor sound equipment, 

Ihe staff which Dr. Sobel! has 
all highly qualified by educa- 
travel in the countries on 


the next three vears. 


grant towards 


goes 


built 


tion and 





—Visual Ed. Service, UBC 
UBC’s Dr. James O. St. Clair Sobell 


which they lecture—includes such 
noted scholars as: Manitoban Dr. Wil- 
a Rhodes scholar and one 
of only two Anglo-Saxons to gain 
their PhD at the University of Cra- 
cow, and one of the leading Slavic 
English-speaking 
Hans Ronimois, 
University and 


liam Rose, 


authorities in- the 

world: Estonian Dr 
Tartu 
a specialist in Russian economics, 
with a PhD from the London School 
used in 


a graduate ot 


of Economics. His book 1s 
UBC 

Slavonic history and political theory 
are the specialty of Dr. Cyril Bryner, 
who previously travelled and studied 
in Russia, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and the Far East. 


Slavonic courses. 


Dr. Sobell himself gained his BA 
and MA in Melbourne, where his 
father was a professor, and studied 
towards his PhD in Italy, Germany, 
Austria and at Cambridge. 

His extensive studies in Slavonic 
affairs stood him in good stead dur- 
ing the war, when he did intelligence 
work for the RAF, including broad- 
casting to occupied Europe on the 
3BC. Among other tongues he broad- 
cast in Polish, Bulgar, Serbo-Croat, 
Slovene, German and French. There 
were no broadcasts, however, in Rus- 
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sian—at the insistence of the Soviet 
government that no broadcasts aimed 
at the USSR should originate on the 
BBC or the Voice of America. 

The 500 students taking Slavonic 
courses at UBC have a wide choice 
among five years of Russian, three of 
Polish, and studies on Soviet Asia, 
central Europe, the Slav-German 
problem, nationalism in central and 
Slavic Europe, Soviet economy and 
planning, and the history, literature 
and philosophy of the Slav countries. 

Practically any first class graduate 
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Morthern =a 
CITY PROVINCE 

° 

Va /ectric i Check if you would also like information on the | 
Hammond Solovox. 
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can rely on a job in some field where 
specialized knowledge of the Slav 
world is wanted. In government alone 
there are increasing openings in ex- 
ternal affairs, immigration, the han- 
dling of important scientific publica- 
tions, social work among immigrants, 
monitoring of Soviet broadcasts and 
broadeasting to the Slav world. Some 
journalism and 
graduate 


aim at teaching or 
others are preparing for 
study. 

“It is seldom in history,” Dr. So- 
| “that. a section of 
mankind has found itself 
unexpectedly 


bell said, large 
civilized 
so suddenly and so 


confronted with the necessity of 


; ‘e 
x i . — 
AO a ee | we 
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BC 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


es es a RIS RI A RI 


learning so much about relatively un- 
known peoples in so short a time.” 


® McGill University also has Sla- 
vonic studies. Last month the appoint- 
ment was announced of Dr. Milos 
Mladvenovic as Assistant Professor of 
Slavonic History. Dr. Mladvenovic 
speaks 12 Slavonic languages; served 
for four years as a professor and 
eight years in government service. Be- 
fore the war he was chief of the de- 
partment for Eastern and Southwest- 
ern Europe in the office of the Prime 
Minister of Yugoslavia. Dr. Mladven- 
ovic will deliver three courses in Sla- 
vonic History at McGill this session. 


as much as most other things. 


people as you could ten years 


are being installed every day. 


than ever before. Now you can 





EACH ONE TEACH ONE 


by Peggy McCulloch 


“I HEAR you have an injection for 
ignorance,” said an African to Dr. 
Frank Laubach. This “injection” may 
be the weapon that will defeat Com- 
munism in India, Africa and South 
America where nine out of ten can- 
not read. For the injection is the 
simple art of reading. 

Communism is teaching the illiter- 
ate peoples that the reason they are 
hungry and down-trodden is because 
they are ignorant. So now they want 





YOUR TELEPHONE is one item that takes a smaller part 


of your budget than it used to. Its cost hasn’t gone up 


In another way. too. the telephone is bigger value today 
reach twice as many 


ago and more telephones 


If vou haven't service. we want you to know we’re work- 


ing at it. Your place on the list is being protected and your 


telephone will be installed just as soon as possible. 


COMPARE THESE PRICE INCREASES DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 


A ioe « re A 


cor 


Telephone service is one of today’s best buys 








to learn to read. For once the 
cratic countries aren't caught 1 
They have the set-up all read) 
action—thanks to Dr. Frank | 
and his “Each one teach one.’ 

Thirty years ago Dr. Lau 
U.S. Congregational missionai 
to the Philippines; started teac} 
natives to read. Came the de; 
and funds ceased. But the 
wanted to continue. Said the 
king: “From now on, everyo 
learns to read will teach s 
else.” That was the beginnin; 
simple method by which Dr. | 
and his teams have been able, j 
over 20 years, to teach some 50) 
people to read. 

After the Philippines, Laub 
to the East, found his sys 
picture-syllables worked ther 
In 1936 the World Literac 
mittee was formed. Since tt 
Laubach and his teams have 
in O68 countries. 

Frightened by the growing 
of their people for education 
the threat of Communism, 50 
ments have applied to the | 
Committee for help. The Gov 
of Siam even offered to pay 
sage by air for assistance. 

How can an illiterate be t 
read in about a week? The ar 
in Dr. Laubach’s picture-syllablc 
The teacher reads out the sylla 
then points to the correspond 
ters. Unfortunately, the who 
doesn’t read the same langu 
that has meant reducing to p 
many unwritten 
means supplying literature 
languages. In 1950, for exan 
sons were prepared tor 9¥6 


languages alone. 


languages 


Of course, for Dr. Laubac 
primary interest in his literac 
paign is Christianity. His ¢ 
not only go out to “teach one’ 
to “win one.” And the Bible 
first piece of literature placed 
readers’ hands. 


@ On the first day of school 
said to his mother, ‘We did 
long today. The teachers just « 
for a few minutes to get used 
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USING his own chart: Dr. Frank 


teaches natives in Nigeria how tc 
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you are a parti ula 


fOn ho appre clates 


LHUNHVY, CHISLNE 
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AR CXECLHSIVE club 
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TVONRMENTE Vou Willi 


Balmoral Cub 
NASSAU IN THE BAHAMAS 


rite for our color brochure or 


ult your personal travel agent 











reiali 


for Happy Holidays 


sure to obtain every one of your 
transportation requirements 
EFORE you leave. You'll save — 
ND enjoy “every mile through the 
erald Isle’’. 


RA'L OR ROAD TRANSPORTATION 
rywhere in Ireland ...Reserva- 
ns ON express trains. 


DE.’ GHTFUL MOTOR COACH TOURS 
x, nine and eleven-day trips, 
nclusive and inexpensive, cov- 
g Ireland's famed scenic and 

toric treasures. 


Si: SMER SERVICES between Ireland 
1 Britain... Cabin reservations. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS at 6 C.I.E 
tels. 
re 
pical of DEVALUATION SAVINGS 

Day motor tour of the Irish Republic, 


including transportation, meals, 
hotels, tips, only $48.36. 







PI E CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
trated literature, write Dept. J-71 at 
Railways office. 


lrish Railways Office 
69 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ont. 


ar 


Ireland's 
tT Lacey Lame lu) S11 





MUSIC 
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ON THE TABLES 


MATTHIAS THE PAINTER—Hindemith. 
Guido Cantelli conducts the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra to present the 
composer's imaginative projection of 
the Griinewald altar tryptych with 
glorious fidelity. Nevertheless, Capi- 
tol’s LP release (L8003) of Hinde- 
mith conducting the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra remains the more 
deeply satisfying version, though re- 
corded some 12 years ago. The oppo- 
site side is a beautifully played inter- 
pretation of SyMPpHONY No. 93. IN 
D by the same ensemble. (RCA Victor 
33—LM1089) 


CONCERTO No. 2 IN C MINOR—Rach- 
maninoff. Julius Katchen with the 
New Sy mphony Orchestra under Ana- 
tole Fistoulari. The fourth recording 
in as Many years (Cyril Smith for Co- 
lumbia, Eileen Joyce for London; 
Rubinstein for Victor), this one is as 
exciting as the work, now made ubiqui- 
tous in popular song and movie score, 
can be. Recording: excellent. (London 
33—LLP384) 


SONATA IN Bo MINOR—Liszt. Nikita 
Magaloff, piano, plays the famous 
landmark of nineteenth century piano 
literature with dramatic emphasis, 
falling just short, however, of the bril- 
liance of Gyorgy Sandor’s interprvta- 
tion for Columbia, now available as an 
LP transfer. Recording: 
(London—33—LPS392) 


first-rate. 


B MINOR—FI- 
gar. Sir Edward’s lush music, moving- 
ly presented by Jascha Heifetz and the 
London Symphony Orchestra under 
Sir Malcolm Sargent. They sustain 
interest in a work that has always 
seemed overlong, over-written and tir- 


VIOLIN CONCERTO IN 


ing by its sheer full-blown’ color. 
(RCA Victor—45 WDM1385) 

EpitH Prar ENcores; Epiru PIAt 
SINGS AGAIN—A pair of long-playing 


records by the throaty, lush-toned 


chanteuse. he French items are 
strictly Versailles quality ( e.g., 
“L’ Orgue des Amoureux”, “Il Fait 
Bon t'Aimer”, “Tous les Amour- 
eux”). The ones she sings with Eng- 
lish lyrics just aren’t Piaf. For that 


disturbingly quivering voice in Eng- 
lish settings, Piaf might have parodied 
the remark of an American 
concluded the set by asking, “What's 


the matter, darling, don’t you recog- 


actress, 


nize me with my clothes on?” (Col- 
umbia—FL9250 and FL9527.) 
ERoIcA SYMPHONY—Beethoven. Men- 


cvelberg and the Amsterdam Orchestra 


do a noble performance of a noble 
work. But there is even more than 
nobility. The individual orchestral 


sections are handled with conducting 
polish; the thematic developments are 
blended whole. 


(Capitol 


IntO an impressive 


PSOO2 77+) 
SONGS BY ERNA SackK—The European 
nightingale who set American concert- 
voers on their ears about three vears 
back with her astonishing upper range 
has a go at a bunch of old chestnuts. 
The potpour ri includes Tosselli’s 
“Serenade,” “Parla Waltz,” “Jubilate,” 


ete. (Capitol —L8000—33.) 
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Leading Canadian hostesses say: 


“Lighters are a social necessity!” 
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Yes, and 87% of hostesses interviewed said: 


“The lighter for me Is 


»N 
l 


7 


ONSON 


WORLD’S GREATEST LIGHTER 


Flattering, but not sur- 
prising —the way that 
Canadian women, known 
for gracious living, make 
Ronson their choice! 

Thoughtful hostesses know that table lighters are both 
a social nicety and a necessity. And Ronson table lighters 
are appointments of exquisite beauty. Gracefully designed 
... flawlessly finished in heavy silver plate. And every 
part is formed and fitted with jewellers’ precision —to 
assure a lifetime of dependable service. 

When you're shopping for a gift, or for something for 
yourself, think of a Ronson. And remember! Any lighter 
puts its best flame forward with Ronsonol Fuel and extra- 
length Ronson Redskin ‘Flints’. 

Avoid inferior imitations! 
Look for the RONSON ~~, is i 


name on the lighter 


3d 





or those who are given or who 
vy a lighter, the name Ronson 
means “world’s finest 


NEWPORT. Graceful RONSON QUEEN ANNE HOSTESS RONSON LEONA. Table Lighter 
zhter in heavy silver ser. Lighter, matching ciga in silver plate, floral enamel 
3.50 rette urn and tray, in heavy $14.50 


silver plate. $36.00 
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OF FIRELIGHT AND FUN 
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You'll wear with delight these after-ski casuals... a feathery soft 


cashmere from Scotland worn under a gaily embroidered vestee 
from Switzerland; cosy hand-knitted sock slippers from England; 
For lounging indoors or for the 
tind all manner of deliciously warm, 
1 Ski Shop on Fashion Floor, 


colorful ski togs in our newly opened 


g 
The Th iy4 
be bbruee 


Si ae eal sslswe elacbe 
a dasning pair of velvet SLACKS. 


’ ’ a0 
snowy slopes OUTUOOTS VOU tl 





SIMI IN'S STORE AND ORDER OFFICES SERVE CANADIANS 


FROM 


COAST 
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FILMS 


TOWARDS MATURITY 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


IT BEGINS to look as thouy' the 
movies had shot up into matu: |- 
most overnight. Perhaps the inc \stry 
is beginning to feel the comp. | tion 
offered by television. Or ma it 
has simply tired of playing w al- 
phabetical blocks arranged for one- 
and two-syllable situations. At any 
rate we have had, all in a matter of 
days, such films as “People Will 
Talk”, “A Place in the Sun”. “A 
Streetcar Named Desire” and ~The 
Desert Fox”, all productions t! in 
any year, might be expected to make 
the list of the season’s ten best 

“A Streetcar Named Desire an 
adult film in the real sense o! that 
much-abused term, and the las! play 


one would expect to see transicrred 
to the screen in strict terms the 
original situation. The terms were 
pretty grim—frail Southern gentility 
delivered over to brutality, rape and 
madness. The Tennessee Williams play 
however, was so constructed that it 
could) be intelligible and = dramatic 
only on the terms laid down by the 
author. Hollywood's choice w to 


take it or leave it. Hollywood bravely 


took it. though there must have en 
some trightened swallowing o1 e 
part of some of the boys in the front 
office while Director Elia) Kazan’s 
clearance papers were going through 


AS IT IS, Director Kazan has trans 
ferred the Pulitzer Prize drama to the 
screen almost intact, with few con- 
cessions either to censorship or to the 
demands of cinema. He has kept the 
speeches long and the camera, over 
considerable intervals, almost station 
ary. In a less impressive drama this 
might have been disastrous. But th 
speeches here are as telling 
cinematic device could be, and 
action takes place on a set sc 
larger than a stage set, it is h to 
see how a wider use of the ¢ 
could have told us anything e 
about characters so relentless ) 
ped by the nature of their p 
ment or the tragic predicam 
their nature. “A Streetcar Nam 
sire” is in fact a fine play s 
lously photographed, without 


de 


of special and, possibly, dist 
camera work. 

It is played, and played beau! 
by most of the original Broadw: st 
with Vivien Leigh (who creat 
role on the English stage) 
febrile and tormented Souther 
ine. The Blanche DuBois role, 
fying study in disintegration, 
many respects the play's mo 


= { 
manding part. Miss Leigh ts fra id 
poignant, and it is hardly he 
if she is almost obliterated at es 


by the massive brutality of M 
Brando’s performance. 
As the heroine’s Polish brot! 


law, Marlon Brando is nearls S 
horrifying, and = often horrit 
funny. In his more violent mom. ‘ls 


he manages to overshadow aliiost 
everyone in the film, though Sim 
Hunter and Karl Malden emerge ©! 


fectively, when given the chance. !n 











ersonalized service for you... no 
matter what your requirements 
may be. 


ependable fast delivery of bear- 
ings to you... when you want 
them! 


vality bearings of all types and 
sizes .. . because C.B. has them 
in stock —all under one roof! 





eves looked into Irish eves, 

Patrolman Flaherty put 
WW his revolver. He had been 
lered to shoot “Stumpy", a 
t deer, because het leg Was 
ken. Instead he called a vet. 
o set “Stumpy’s” leg, using 
uninum splints. 
\luminum saves human 
Ves, COO, IN: many ways tor 
stance, at sea with alumi 
im lifeboats, from fire with 
uminum ladders. It saves the 
ves of forest trees with port 
te aluminum pumps... and 
¢ lives of crops with movable 
ligating systems ... A versa- 
le metal, aluminum! Alumi- 
um Company of Canada, Ltd. 
\lcan), 


—Warner Bros 


A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE’ 


their original Broadway roles—Kim 
Hunter as the infatuated wife and 
Karl Malden as the suitor who repre- 
sents the heroine’s last dissolving 
hope of security and sanity. ; 

“A Streetcar Named Desire” may 
seem strange fare to the average 
movie-goer. Its chief shock, however, 
has little to do with its freedom from 
the conventional restraints of censor- 
ship. It lies, rather, in its power °o 
make us recognize that, whether we 
like it or not, this is the way people 
might actually behave. Movies on 
the whole have done verv little to 2c- 
custom us to this novelty. 


“THE DESERT FOX” takes risks of 
a different, though equally dangerous 
sort. For this film. based on Des- 
mond Young’s recent biography, is a 
sympathetic appraisal of our late 
enemy, General Erwin Rommel. 


The film spends very little time on 
Rommel’s exploits in battle—n¢ tur- 
ally, since audiences could hardl be 
expected to warm appreciably tc the 
brilliant tactics that repeatedly Crove 
our armies out of Tobruk. The action 
begins at El Alamein, when Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps was abandoned by Ber- 
lin and Rommel’s own star had be- 
vun to set towards decline. Invalided 
from the African front, and disillu- 
sioned with the Fihrer’s conduct of 
the war, he was gradually drawn into 
the conspiracy to assassinate Hitler 
and come to terms, for the salvation 
of Germany, with the Western powers. 
The assassination misfired, but Rom- 
mel. though invalided and absent at 
the time, was already too deeply im- 
plicated to escape arrest. He demand- 
ed a court trial, but was persuaded 
through blackmailing threats directed 
at his family. to commit suicide in- 
stead 

Such. at anv rate, is the story as 
outlined in “The Desert Fox”, and 
there appear to be sufficient records 
to establish its accuracy. As played by 
James Mason, Rommel emerges as a 
brave. resourceful, but essentially sim 
ple human being. The records place 
his bravery and resourcefulness be- 
vond doubt. The simplicity of so com- 
plex and mysterious a figure ts at least 


open to question 
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Come to the 


ROYAL 
WINTER FAIR 
Nov. 13th-2!st 


There are thrills for everyone at this 


year’s Royal, featuring 


\ Spectacular Horse Show 


\ Prize-winning Livestock 


Cadre Noir of France 


\ Royal Flower Show 


\ International Jumping Teams 


and scores of other features 


ROYAL COLISEUM, TORONTO 





The Palace of Holyroodhouse 


Since 1128 a miniature history of Scotland has been enacted 
within these walls. Here Rizzio won himself Queen Mary's 


favour, and Darnley’s rapier; English occupation troops 


I s I 
passed their time in prayer; and the blithe and bonny Charles 


held his brief season of festivities. 


No one who tastes the splendour of 
this Whisky will dispute the fairness 


of its title..... 


M°CALLUMS | 


a 


a, 





PERFECTION SCOTS WHISKY / 2:22: 
j Soots (yj; : 
The friendliest gesture a host canmake | — = 


26-S1 
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RRR SERRE I RR ER A ENTERS 


By the author of 
THE GOLDEN PINE CONE 


Ie SUN 





By CATHERINE ANTHONY CLARK 
Illustrated by CLARE BICE 


Another charming mixture of 
adventure, fantasy and folk- 
lore, set in British Columbia. 
All the boys and girls who 
enjoyed The Golden Pine 
Cone will want to read this 
new tale. 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S $3.00 


MACMILLAN 


70 Bond St., Toronto 





, IS BEST 









For versatility and 
performance the 

Bolex L-8 is with 

equal you 

Model get perfect movies 
1-8 every time and 
mn I vies are 

inex aS 

eco . 






} Depr 6X 


GARLICK FILMS LTD. 


201 NIAGARA ST., TORONTO 20. ONT. 


P| 





ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 











BORK REMIEWS 
FOR THE YOUNGER READER 


WITH THE backing of many other 
important organizations, the Cana- 
dian Library Association is next week 
drawing attention across the country 
to the very great place that good books 
play in the life of the growing child. 
Purposes, as set out by the 
tion, are not only to encourage the 
reading of more books by children, at 


Associa- 


home. at school and at the library, 


but to make known to parents the 
availability of good books and the 
pleasure ot the shared experience ot 
reading. 

Above all else, it is the aim of the 
Association to stress the need for more 
books for children in every commu- 
nity and to this end a committee, un- 
der the chairmanship ot Gwendolen 
McEwen. has selected a recommend- 
ed list under the following classitica- 
tions 


PICTURE STORY BOOKS 


BLAZE FINDS THE TRAIL—by Clarence Ander 
son—-Macmillan—$2.00. (4-7 years) 
A BELL FOR URSLI—by Selina Chonz— 
$2.00. (5-8 years) 
ROSA-TOO-LITTLE—by Sue Felt—Doubleday 
$2.25. (5-7 years) 
THE TWO REDS—by William Lipkind and Nic- 
olas Mordvinoff — Mcleod — $2.75. (5-8 
years) 


Oxford 


FOR THE YOUNG READER 


FREDDY THE COWBOY—by Walter S. Brooks 
— McClelland & Stewart — $3.00. (8-10 
years) 

ELMER AND THE DRAGON—by Ruth Gannett 
—British Book Service—$2.25. (8-10 years) 

CHRISTOPHER AND HIS TURTLE — by Eleanor 


Francis Lattimore — Collins — $3.00 (7-9 
years) 
THE MOST WONDERFUL DOLL IN’ THE 


WORLD—by Phyllis McGinley—lLongmans, 
Green—$2.25. (8-10 years) 

HOMINY AND HIS BLUNT-NOSED ARROW— 
by Miriam Mason—Macmillan—$2.25. (7-9 
years) 


ADVENTURE AND FANTASY 


PETER GRAVES—by William Pene Du Bois— 
Macmillan—$3.25. (10-13 years) 

HIDDEN TRAPEZES — by Edward Fenton — 
Doubleday—$3.00. (10-14 years) 





Peggy Fortnum 


THE MOUNTAIN OF MAGIC” 


THEN CAME TIMOTHY—by Frances Mary Frost 
—McGrow-Hill—$2.50. (9-11 years) 

THE HOUSE IN HIDING — by Elinor lyon — 
Musson——$2.00. (10-12 years) 

THE PIRATES IN THE DEEP GREEN SEA — by 
Eric Linklater — Macmillan — $2.75. (11-13 
years) 

THE MOUNTAIN OF MAGIC — by Beverley 
Nichols — Clarke, Irwin — $2.00. (10-12 
years) 


OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


SU-MEI'S GOLDEN YEAR—by Marguerite Har- 
mon Bro—Doubleday—$3.00. (11-13 years) 

WAIT FOR MARCY—by Rosamond DuJardin— 
Longmans, Green—$3.00. (12-14 years) 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER—by Joseph Gollomb — 
Copp Clark—$3.25. (12-15 years) 

COCOS GOLD—by Ralph Hammond—Collins 
—$2.25. (11-14 years) 

FARMER IN THE SKY—by Robert Henlein — 
Saunders—$3.25. (12-15 years) 

WHALER ROUND THE HORN — by Stephen 
Meader—Mcleod—$4.00. (12-14 years) 


CANADIAN STORIES 


THE BELLS ON FINLAND STREET — by Lynn 
Cook—Macmillan—$2.50. (10-12 years) 
THE GREAT ADVENTURE—by Donalda Dickie 
—Dent—$3.00. (12-14 years) 

THE MYSTERY HORSE—by Louise Riley—Copp 
Clark—$3.00. (12-14 years) 

BAY OF THE NORTH—by Ronald Syme—Col 
lins—$3.00. (11-14 years) 


OUR COUNTRY 


by J. E. Parsons 


THE YOUNG TRAVELLER IN CANADA — by 
J. H. Ingram—Dent—$1.75 


BROADLY speaking, the most effec- 
tive method otf teaching history and 
geography to boys and girls i is through 
the medium of romance and adven- 
ture. This is not to say that social 
Studies is a bitter pill which must be 
Surely it is the funda- 
mental stuff of which thrilling ro- 
mance Is woven. It is a far cry from 
the “Ontario Public School Geog- 
raphy” to, say, Dr. Donalda Dickie’s 
“The Great Adventure” (Dent). At 
least as good as the latter, and if any- 
thing more entertaining, is “The 
Young Traveller in Canada”, one of a 
series of eight (four more are in prep- 
aration) slim travel books published, 
be it remembered, in Britain. 
Lucky 14-year-old Bob 
boards a North Star airliner to accom- 


sugar-coated. 


Lawson 


pany his dad on a trans-Canada tour. 
It turns out to be just about the most 
exciting thing that ever happened to 
him. In Toronto he meets his Cana- 
dian cousins, Alan, Roger and Hazel. 
From there on the trip is full of sur- 
prises: they see real Red Indians and 
Mounties, hinterland villages and 
buzzing cities, oil-prospectors and fur- 
trappers, mountains, lakes and forests. 

The usually conservative Journal of 
Education has spoken most enthusias- 
tically of this “Young Traveller” se- 
ries. So has the London Teacher. The 
book ought to make a powerful 
aa on Canadian social studies 
education: no similar book by a Cana- 
dian author quite rivals it for interest 
and ingenious writing. Children any- 
where from 12 to 15 will love this 
British travel book. 





CANADA'S 





NOVEMBER 11 TO 18 


MEDICAL MINDS 


DOCTORS BY THEMSELVES — edited by £d 
ward F. Griffith — British Book Service — 
$4.25 

ANY READER who picks up a cop\ 

of this anthology will be 





amazed at 
the number of famous writers who 
are revealed as doctors. The poet 
Keats, who was only 25 when he 
died, spent five vears studying medi- 
cine. Oliver Wendell Holmes 

a reputation as a medical write! 
tore The Poet at the Breakfast Table 
was published 





I rangois — Rabelais 
made one of the first translations of 


the aphorisms of Hippocrates before 
I 


his humor gave his name an immorta 
double meaning. Tobias Smollett was 
a ship’s surgeon before he turned to 
satirical novels. 

Altogether there are 869 quota- 


tions compiled by Mr. Griffith which 


reveal in a readable way the d velop- 
ment of medicine through the cen- 
turies Ihe editor has also selected 
his quotations to show the doctors 
contribution to the general { 1 of 


human knowledge and enjoyn 


MAGIC THREE 


THE BOLD HEROES OF HUNGRY H by 
Seumas MacManus—McLeod—$3 


IRISH fairy tales seem to inciude al 


the familiar ingredients: be suttu 
princesses, wicked magicians, »:distc 
stepmothers, ferocious giants 1d. 0 
course, fabulously handsome soung 
princes who possess ever\ {mir- 
able quality and every useful ‘alent 
known to man but nonetheless peal 
to achieve success more by go uck 
than good management. Eve: thing 
revolves about the magic number, 
three; everything ends happ:\ 0! 
those who are good (or luck and 
unhappily for those who are bad (or 
unlucky); and everything is ! the 
best in the best of all possible irlds 

The rolling, rollicking Irish \diom 
adds a certain charm to the old 


stories Which is absent from the 
trian prose of the brothers Grin 
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50O0DWIN, USA—by John P. Mar 
McClelland & Stewart—$4.00 


‘UGH he may never write 
book as good as “The Late 
Apley”, John Marquand con- 
) produce novels at regular 
s that are distinguished by fine 
inship, mature narrative skill 
rdant satire, tempered by gen- 
‘y for those individuals who 
the victims of the systems and 
s which they themselves have 
to create. He is immensely 
t contriving new plots to illu- 
his point of view but it is 
it that all his “heroes” are cast 
nuch in the same mould, dif- 
only in external characteristics 


hive met General Goodwin be- 


ind if Mr. Marquand goes on 
we shall probably meet him 
with a different name and 


ent profession. 


Goodwin, like his prototypes, 
victim of external pressures 
he is powerless to resist; be- 
however, he is a more power- 


man than those proteypes he 


unscathed, with 
taste of ashes in 


s relatively 
the faintest 
uth. 

Divisional 
but unsensational 


Commander with a 
record in 


{ War II, General Goodwin be- 


involved in a trifling frontier 
le in Berlin; he brushes aside 
sian tommy-gun and, by virtue 
firm but good-natured author- 
erts the incident that might have 
war. The Pentagon, badly in 


of a military hero, rushes him 


de for the familiar routine of 
“definitive” 
While the Press Relations gang 
m through the hoops, General 
win is the semi-official guest of 
Skelton, ace radio commen- 
who is the narrator of the story. 
ton is another typical Mar- 
hero, a former newspaperman 
nsiderable ability and modest 


ns who has been rocketted to 
urely on the strength of a voice 





—Dorothy Wilding 


JOHN P. MARQUAND 


that expresses what his sponsor lov- 
ingly calls “integrity”. Needless to 
say, Skelton is pretty unhappy about 
all this success but he copes with it 
for the sake of his wife, his honey- 
haired daughter and his Connecticut 
farmhouse. Skelton’s wife, like the 
General’s wife—and like every wife 
in every 
those charming, well-mannered self- 
effacing women who make over their 
husbands in their own image with all 
the vigorous efficiency of stonemasons. 

During the course of the interviews 
by a Time-style reporter, Melville 
Goodwin’s story is unfolded and we 
begin to see what makes him tick. We 
see what makes him so successful a 
leader of men and at the same time 
so desperately helpless when he falls 
into the clutches of the Predatory 
American Female, in the person of 
Dottie Peale, ex-newspaperwoman and 
widow of a millionaire publisher. We 
get a pretty good look at Sidney Skel- 
ton, too, and learn how tough it is 
for a successful newscaster to hang 
onto his “integrity.” : 

Thus Mr. Marquand has presented 
us with two heroes in one book, but 
what the story gains in scope it loses 
in penetration. The novel covers a 
lot of ground but it rarely gets below 
the surface of the characters. The 
author’s skill is always apparent— 
there is hardly another American 
writer who can manipulate the “flash- 
back” more smoothly or handle casual 
dialogue more convincingly—but Mr. 
Marquand is paying the price of his 
easy association with the slicks; his 
“integrity” is as shaky as Sidney Skel- 
ton’s. The real integrity, that made 
George Apley, Harry Pulham and 
Chaslie Gray such illuminating and 
meaningful characters, just isn’t tnere 


ALASKAN LURE 


by Marjorie Wilkins Campbell 








AS THE SAILOR LOVES THE SEA—by Ballard 
Hadman—Musson—$3.50 


SOME YEARS AGO when Mona 
Clark ran a clever, slightly cff-color 
story in Toronto Gossip, a hundred 
readers wrote in protest. Be ” said 
Mona wryly, “they all read it 

There will be readers, mostly wom- 
en, who will protest similarly about 
“As the Sailor Loves the Sea.” “The 
author certainly could have left this 
out,” they'll say “or that pass- 
age!” And they'll read on for the 
next unexpected paragraph. 

Ballard Hadman’s book isn’t really 
off-color. She has merely chosen to 
include details of living which are 
everyday experience among people 
living close to nature, details which 
make the book read as though she 
told the whole story. And it is a satis- 
factory account of what obviously has 
been a satisfying experience. When 
she went to Alaska to visit her salmon 
fishing brothers, Mrs. Ballard plan- 
ned to sketch for a few weeks and 
then return to civilization—the U.S.A. 
She fell in love with Alaska generally 
and with an Alaskan fisherman in par- 
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<2 TEMPTERS for 
? TOTS AND TEENS 


THE LITTLEBITS MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


For our littlest readers who will delight in the adventures of wee folk 
no bigger than their thumbs. $1.75. 


SNOWED-IN FAMILY MABEL BETSY HILL 
A warm, friendly little-girl story about real children and their exciting 
and unusual adventures. $3.00 


PRAIRIE SCHOOL LOIS LENSK! 


There is suspense and excitement when the Prairie children are stranded 
by the great blizzard. $3.50 


THE PROUD CAT 


Meet Diana, no ordinary cat, but the proud cat. 


RED ROAN PONY JOSEPH WHARTON LIPPINCOTT 
A sturdy little boy on a beautiful pony wing their way to fame and 
adventure. $3.25. 


ISLAND GIRL 
A charming young miss who learns of the excitement, 
responsibility of growing up. $3.50 


THE FLAMING BEAR HAROLD McCRACKEN 
Mystery, suspense and adventure are combined in this vivid tale of a 
bear, so different from most bears. $3.25 


ee OF LINKS TOR JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD 
A superb, appealing story of an Alsatian Dog. $3.75 


FRANCES & RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 
$3.00. 


ADA CLAIRE DARBY 
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JUDITH 
ROBINSON 


spent a year rollicking through Britain and 


France in a little English car rediscovering 
the people, the highways and 
remarkable 


enchanting 
As We Came By 


$2.75 


at all bookstores 


DENT 


by “ ay s of 


these countries —A lively and 


volume, 











Books any red blooded boy will enjoy and thank you for! 


A LAND DIVIDED COWBOY YARNS FOR 
by John F. Hayes YOUNG FOLK 


by Kerry Wood 


Author of Buckskin Colonist 





dielienenidinhiaus All the lure and adventure of the 

At the of the expulsion ot Alberta cattle ranges is caught in 
he French from Acadia a young these nine stories by a popular 
Michael Harvey is drawn into in- Canadian story teller and radio 
rigue and fighting when he searches — broadcaster. A fight of a huge griz 
or his father, captured by the  zly against a bull, a rodeo, a stam 
French. His discov Oo plot of | pede, the adventures of two boys 
Vaudr | to destroy Fort An inside a mechanical cow, hunting 
s, and his otl ting ad tor ducks —these and other tales 

S young will cause youthful cyes to glow 


$2.75 with delight $2.50 


THE COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 


495-517 Wellington St. West 
TORONTO CANADA 


; ; J, Medonte Way 


The Owl Pen thrives, 








the goat herd 


and bee yards increase, the weather 


changes. The Honey House. the 
neighbours’ tall tales and Lucy's 
seratchboard drawings are new— 


which all adds up to another in- 


timate story of country living by 


seasoned countryman 


Kenneth M. Wells 


with drawings by 


Lucille Oille. 


$4.50 at all bookstores. 


DENT 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the 


week's happenings at home and abroad. 





ticular, married both and stayed on 
to share their hardships, challenges 
and moments of supreme beauty. 
Quite a few Alaskans are born, the 
author points out, but most are made 
by happenstance. Ballard Hadman be- 
longs to that category. Born at Lara- 
mie, Wyoming to a doctor who look- 
ed like a cross between General Mac- 
Arthur and Somerset Maugham and 
to a mother whose soul was a battle- 
ground between free pioneer leanings 
and Calvinist inhibitions, she wasn’t 
entirely unprepared for the size and 
challenge of Alaska. She soon learned 


how to “start” sourdough and the 
deep, rewarding satisfaction of mak- 


ing fine loaves of bread. As an artist 
she learned the need of seeking—and 
finding—personal as well as artistic 
orientation. And she landed her first 
king salmon, 52 pounds of it, by em- 
bracing the fish, blood and slime and 
excrement, in the cockpit. Later she 
scrubbed the mess, the penalty for 
her inexperience. 

Mrs. Hadman’s worst moment oc- 
curred when her little son escaped by 
inches from an 8-foot octopus. With 
her husband and two-and-a-half-year- 
old Jamie aboard their fishing boat, 
she survived the Williwaw, the dia- 
bolical wind that makes dirty weather. 
She learned that a good sailor never 
fights the wheel, and to understand 
the greatness of Conrad: blushed be- 
cause she didn’t realize that two 
whales were playing at love; cleaned 
up the old gun when everyone thought 
the Japs were coming. Her greatest 
discovery, except perhaps of the mov- 
ing beauty of Neptune’s Horses in full 
flight, was that she no longer hi id any 
fear of life, of the future. “Alaska 
has done that for me.” 

The book is vividly illustrated with 
the author’s own sketches. 
one of her 


as clean of 
beloved Alaskan 
forelands, as descriptive as her sharp, 
enchanting phrases. 


LOCAL LORE 


line as 


by Hal Tracey 


ROUND NEW BRUNSWICK ROADS- 
—Ryerson—$3.50 


by Lilian 

Maxwell 
LIKE: a 
has taken a 
pinch of 
there, 


good cook, Lilian Maxwell 
dash of legend here, a 
geographical background 
laced her concoction § gener- 
ously with trom New ‘Brun- 
swick’s past, and come up 
with a creation fit for a gourmet. 

There are all too few travel books 
about New Brunswick, and fewer still 
that display the intimate knowledge 
of her home province that this w riter 
reveals. She leaves the main highway 
to visit out-of-the-way spots, and to 
linger over some odd bit of historical 
background that throws new light on 
her beloved Province. : 


stories 
historic 


She hits all the high spots in her 


account of her tour by automobile 
with a friend, and gets her sea-legs 


as well in- side trips to picturesque 
islands off the coast. She takes us on 
an inspection tour of the homes and 
birthplaces of New Brunswick's fa- 
mous men, and tells us why Frederic- 
ton has become the Poet’s Corner of 
Canada. 

Even more 
who might 


tourists 
Maxwell's 


important to 


tollow in’ Miss 











He may be the man 
you married 





The MUSSON BOOK COMPANY Ltd. 


Publishers TORONTO 


a 


For Young Canada 


CHANGING 
CANADA 


VOL. 1: FISH, FUR & EXPLORAT 


“Inaugurates a new 
juvenile writing in) Canada 
a television pageant 
Canadian _history.”“——W 
Arthur Deacon, Gloh 


by 
Mary Quayle Inni- 


Pictures by 
ARTHUR STEVEN 





$1.50 


at all booksellers 


A Clarke Irwin Book 
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she tells her readers where 
1d food and accommodation. 
m being a complete account 
hing there is to do and see 
Brunswick, her account is 
designed to set up the main 
to follow. But the _histori- 
ded traveller is missing a bet 
\t immeasurably increase the 
o be derived from a ramble 
.ew Brunswick if he does not 
some of her leads about 
1ce’s past, as well. 
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ws. those old 


the upper half of the door 
pen and the lower half fol- 
d we were greeted by Ryer- 


.s at a party at the old Grist 


ie, Don River, Toronto vi- 


it “I Married an Artist” BILLY 


and ANGUS MACDONALD it 
that we were in the book 
ut by the husband and wife 


white pine 
tools, color: on walls, black 


ite original illustrations: fur- 
irenville house, nudes, the gay. 


» author from the book jack- 
iar all to Billy’s readers. 

youthful Billy, Angus, red- 
son John, capable, charming 


f ever we were fed and pilot- 


me. 


Petusal, absent; no baby now 

smudge on her nose. Father 

Button, absent; only illness 
away. 

Mann, obstetrician in and out 


fe 





ot book: adding more reality to un- 
real atmosphere. 


@ That small, but feverishly keen, 
group of Canadian readers of The 
New Yorker are rounding up copies 
of latest Doubleday, “Ross and The 
New Yorker”, new book by Dale 
Kramer, telling, for first time, signif- 
icant things about the Colorado bo 
who became creator of America’s 
most sophisticated magazine. 
“HAROLD Ross,” says Kramer, “is 
probably the greatest editor of his 
time.” His chief talent; ability to at- 
tract and inspire creative genius: al- 
ways mark of a great person. 
Streaming across pages: E. B. 
White, Katharine Angell White, Thur- 
ber, Peter Arno, Dorothy Parker: all 
who helped form that unique style. 


@ Lotra Dempsey, Toronto Globe 
and Mail, covered Royal Tour, one of 
happy band of press writers and phc- 
tographers chugging ahead of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and Duke of Edinburg1 
in pilot train. En route she marvelec: 

“LT feel as though I were living in 
some strange country on the moon 
We seem so remote trom life and 


AND DEPARTMENTAL STORES. 


things going on. Every town has a 
holiday when we come in and I can’t 
buy even a toothbrush. It is the most 
hectic thing in the world, but fun.” 


@ FRANCES SHELLEY WEES, from 
Hotel Vancouver, told press she’d just 
given birth to a book. 

“My autobiography”, promises 
Frances. 

As Mrs. Wees, for twenty years, has 
scribbled and sold everything from 
text books, poetry, thrillers to essays 
on how she sometimes lives on a farm 
and as she is one of our less inhibited 
authors, book coming up is awaited, 


DAYTONA 
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avidly, by her colleagues as well as lit- 
erate Canadian public. 


@ Death of JoHN MITCHELL (PaT- 
RICK SLATER) author of “The Yellow 
Briar” in comparative obscurity re- 
cently in Toronto recalls the tragic 
episodes which resulted in a jail term 
during which a number of friends in- 
cluding William Arthur Deacon, Lit- 
erary Editor and Critic of Toronto’s 
Globe and Mail, stood by in loyalty 
convinced that Mitchell was an hon- 
orable man if not a sensation as a 
competent business one. 

—Rica 





FLORIOA 


Here is the mecca for Canadians who want to make 


the most of a Florida vacation 
the Sheraton Plaza for traditionally outstandin 


modation and _ service, 


playtime pleasures that famec 


For reservations or information, 


combined with 


Make plans to stay 





1 Daytona Beach affords 





ing Sheraton Hotels in Canada 


King Edward 
Toronto, Ont. 


General Brock 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Mount Royal 
Montreal, Que. 


The Laurentien 
Montreal, Que. 


Royal Connaught 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Prince Edward 
Windsor, Ont. 


or write 


George W’. Powell, Sheraton Hotels Limited 


Mount Royal Hotel, 


Montreal, Que 


The SHERATON PLAZA 


DAYTONA BEACH - 


FLORIDA 
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BUSINESS: HOMES FOR AGED 


LOW-RENTAL HOUSING CAN BE PRACTICAL 


by Hal Tracey 


N BURLINGTON, Ont., there 1s a 

man who usually winds up his day 

by touring several houses—that Is 
how he gets his “hour of fresh air.” 
Often he ducks into one of the houses 
for a brief chat, occasionally he takes 
in a visitor who wants to look over 
one of the houses 

He is alwavs sure of a welcome, 
tor if it hadn't been for him, most of 
the houses would not have been built, 
or if thev had, the people who live in 
them might not have been able to rent 
them at their present figure 

He is Hughes Cleaver, MP, father 
of some unique low-rental housing 
schemes, which other Ontario cities 
are beginning to copy 

Burlington born and bred, he was 
its mayor in 1920, and has represent- 
ed the Halton constituency in the 
Federal Parliament since 1935. But 


his main interest in life, which 
amounts almost to a Passion, Is 


housing 

Most of all, he is interested in low- 
rental housing. One of the chief bene- 
fits of this interest has been a project 
designed to fit the budgets of Bur- 


ington’s “senior citizens’—old age 


pensioners, widows on mothers’ al- 
owance, and war pensioners on a par- 
tial pension. Burlington now boasts 
two apartment housing units, with 
eight suites each, renting at $19 to 
$24 per month, a godsend to elderly 
people in straitened circumstances 


Fears Are Calmed 


When the project was first an- 
nounced in Burlington, occupants of 
houses bordering on the proposed site 
were alarmed. They argued that a 
housing project at such a low rental 
could only mean one thing—a future 
slum district. But now thev are 
whistling a different tune. What they 
have are two smart, modern-looking 
apartment buildings that would do 


adit n\ ity 
credit to anv city 


The buildings are of 


construction, 


fireproof 
attractively ‘landscaped. 
consists of eight suites: six 
with living room, kitchen, bedroom 
and bath; two with bed-sitting room, 
kitchen and bath : 


Each unit 


Who gets the suites? Those who 
need them most Applicants—there is 
a long waiting list—are carefully 
financial circum- 
stances. There are no other qualifica- 
tions 


screened as to age 


Another unit of eight suites going 


ip soon should take care of most of 
Burlington's needy aged adequately 
‘It puts the aged on a hasis where they 
can preserve their self respect,” Says 


Cleaver, “since they can be self-sup 
porting 

[The project has drawn interested 
queries from many cities, but so far 
only one community has actually fol 


owed suit. Owen Sound, Oxt., liked 


the idea so well it opened the first unit 
\¢ 


eight suites recently, and plans 40 





apartments altogether. The suites rent 
at $22 to $27 monthly. 

Owen Sound’s mayor, Eddie Sar- 
gent calls their project “part of the 
package we owe our senior citizens 
for their work in caring for Canada 
yesterday.” Money paid out in pro- 
vincial and federal pensions, he 
stressed, is of no use to the elderly 
“unless they can purchase necessities 
with it. And good housing is such a 


necessity.” 


How It's Done 


How can any municipality afford to 
rent apartments at such low figures? 
According to Cleaver, here’s how it’s 
done in Burlington: 

(1) Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation comes through with a 
loan of 90 per cent of cost at 3% 
per cent interest, the principal amor- 
tized over a 47-year period under the 
Limited Dividend sections of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. 

(2) An arrangement has been 
reached with the local municipal 
council for virtual tax exemption, in 
consideration of an agreement to 
transfer the property, clear of encum- 
brance, to the municipality, when the 
mortgage to Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation is retired. 

This works well for the municipal- 
ity, since in time it acquires a substan- 
tial asset. In the meantime, it prevents 
the unfortunate oldsters from becom- 
ing a charge on the municipality by 
providing them with good homes at a 
rental cost low enough for them to 
meet. 

(3) The balance of cost, a 10 per 
cent equity, is restricted. under the 
National Housing Act, to a five per 
cent dividend. In Burlington, the 10 
per cent equity has been raised as a 
gift. A housing corporation has been 
formed with a provincial charter, di- 
rectors and officials serving without 
pay. 

Clubs Come Through 


The service clubs have anted up, 
and the balance of the money has 
been raised by concerts, bingoes, and 
other methods. 

Another low-rental housing scheme, 
the first of its kind in Canada, was 
introduced in Burlington by Cleaver. 
It is a cooperative apartment pro- 
ject, in which the tenants are also 
owners. They buy in for a down pay- 
ment, and get shares in a joint com- 
pany, in which every investor has one 
vote 

he way the project is handled in 
Burlington, the payment 
amounts to $2,000 to $2,700, depend- 
ing on the size and location of the 
apartment. The carrying charges 
amount to about two-thirds the aver- 
age rent of a similar apartment on a 
straight rental basis. Each owner-ten- 
ant also pays a share in the cost of 
maintenance. (Cleaver’s mother lives 


down 


LOW-RENTAL housing for deserving 


in one such Burlington apartment.) 

A parent company takes out a fed- 
eral charter, trains the owner-tenants 
to operate and manage as a company, 
then turns the project over to them 
under a provincial charter. 

Since undesirables could wreck the 
whole project if it were not safe- 
guarded, there is a careful screening 
of owner-tenants with a view to com- 
patability. They are also protected fi- 
nancially by a rental insurance plan. 

Incidentally, Cleaver believes there 
should be a rental insurance guaran- 
tee for low-rental housing, as well as 
for the higher rental projects. This 
would give housing a shot in the arm 
where it is most needed, he feels, in 
the low-rental division. 

Asked how long he has been inter- 
ested in housing, the 50-year-old 
Cleaver replies simply, “All my life.” 
He devotes all his time to it, when the 
House of Commons is not sitting. By 
dint of his efforts, he has made a 
comeback since the depression days, 
when, like so many other real-estate 
dealers, he “lost his shirt.” He now 
has several housing projects on the 
go, and business hours often spill over 
into his leisure time with his wife 
and three daughters. 

Not so with his younger brother 
Ivan, 40, who handles the business de- 
tails, while his brother concentrates 
on the building end. He prefers to 
confine business to business hours, 
leaving his week-ends free so he can 
be with his family. 

Still another low-rental project is 
under way at Oakville, just outside 
Toronto, which is a development by 
W. H. Armstrong and the Cleaver 
brothers. It is composed of 30 sep- 
arate houses. Two-bedroom homes 








aged is ao step in the right direction 


rent for $45 per month, three-bed 
room storey-and-a-half homes to 
$50 per month. The financial setup 
behind this project is almost exactl 
the same, except that the builder ab 
sorbs the 10 per cent equity, but the 
clientele is not so exclusive as in the 
Burlington project for oldsters. Only 
qualifications are that tenants be earn 
ing less than $3,000 per year. The 
brothers are naturally swamped with 
applicams here also, and try to allo 
cate the houses on the basis of great 
est need 


A Solid Community 


In this development, space has been 
left for owner-built homes between 
the rented houses, to give a solid and 
permanent basis to the community 
Inquiries from many points have 
reached the brothers regarding this 
development. Only other deve'opment 
of its kind so far is at Sudbury 

Paul Chenier, who is hand!ing the 
Sudbury development, is beiny aided 
and given advice by the ('-.vers 
This project will provide about 5 
homes when completed, but <ntals 
will be appreciably higher (abo \! >>- 
per month) because of highe: ‘axes 
and higher construction costs 

However, with average renia's ¥ 
the larger cities running from >> 
more than $100 per month, pls like 
those in Burlington, Owen Sou. ane 
Sudbury still give the lower come 
bracket wage earner a break. \nd ! 
the interest aroused by these pionce’ 
projects is any yardstick, those 
same position in other cities m) ge 
relief from one of their bigges' ad 
aches—how to get and keep » ‘00! 
over their heads. 





CANADIAN BUSHNESS 


$U.S. & DEFENCE ORDERS 


THE as been a slight improve- 
aad ng the last six months in the 
nalanc. -etween Canadian defence or- 
ders d in the U.S. and US. de- 


‘ence ders placed here. Canadian 
) the States, which formerly 
utwei- ed direct U.S. orders here 
sy six one, now have a five to one 


rder 
ruc 


adge- ighly $500 million to $100 
milli 

There has been hope for improve- 
ment . lowing the widening of the 
‘Buy \merican Act” limits from 
$100 ion to to $300 million last 
summ: However, the important 
question of Canada’s ability to supply 
US h the equipment she needs 
has dampened the hopes considerably. 
This is an especially significant fac- 


tor in view of Canada’s decision to 
switch 'o U.S. type equipment. 

Some easing of the pressure on 
Canada’s holdings should result from 
the new Mutual Security Act which 
Congress has approved. It raises the 
imit of U.S. cash to finance outstand- 
ing defence contracts for foreign gov- 
emments from $100 million to $500 
million But the long term cure for 
Canadian reserve troubles is greater 
defence goods sales in the U.S. 

Pronouncements from both Ottawa 
and Washington indicate that this 
prospect is brightening, but there is 
till a wide gap between talk about 
reciprocity and the appropriate move- 
nent of goods. 

Canadian aluminum has been a 
garticularly sore point in this respect. 
4 year ago the then Chairman of the 

§ National Security Resources 
Board, Stuart Symington, took a 
strong stand against the U.S. accept- 
ng the offer of the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada to sell 200,000 tons of alum- 
num to the U.S. stockpile. At the of- 


ficial level Symington strongly favored 
the expansion of existing U.S. alu- 
minum’ producing capacity instead 
‘ven || it Were more expensive to get 
he ninum that way than by ac- 
ept \lcan’s offer. 

That point of view seemed well lett 
n the past, particularly a few weeks 








ago after the Toronto speech of the 
US. Secretary of Commerce, Charles 
Sawyer. Sawyer strongly advocated 
expanded U.S. defence orders in Can- 
ada. He laid special emphasis on Ca- 
nadian aluminum. 

Apparently this emphasis pointed 
up some friction between the Com- 
merce Secretary and Defence Mobil- 
izer Charles Wilson. Wilson’s reaction 
to Sawyer’s speech was caustic. Queri- 
ed about it, he replied, “I don’t know 
anything about it, I just read it in the 
morning paper too.” Wilson’s aides 
have put the emphasis on domestic 
aluminum expansion, and ruled out 
Canadian imports. Sawyer’s attention 
to Canadian aluminum apparently 
was not well received in the offices of 
defence mobilization—another damp- 
ener on hopes for expanded U.S. de- 
fence orders here. 


IRON-ORE DIVIDEND ? 


BRITISH COLUMBIA’S iron ore 
deposits which, though relatively 
small in quantity are exceptionally 
high in grade, have been an integral 
part of the province’s plans for ex- 
pansion of its steel industry. 

Further expansion of the BC steel 
industry, which the local market will 
support now, is said to depend on 
underground iron ore reserves rather 
than scrap steel and tailings. There 
was, consequently, a great deal of 
concern over the plan of several U.S 
mining companies to export the ore 
to Japan. Japan has substantial steel- 
producing capacity which has been 
lying in “deteriorating idleness”, 
mainly for want of iron ore. Her pr2- 
war sources in China (accounting for 
about half her total iron-ore imports) 
were cut off after the war, and the 
tidewater position of the high grade 
BC reserves provided rather an 
obvious answer to the problem 

The BC Government, while unable 
to prohibit the export of iron ore, has 
reached agreement with the com- 
panies to keep the reserves trom be- 


Protect your securtties 


r Investment Management Department ren 
rs all services necessary to assist individuals 
d corporations in the management of their 
iancial affairs, which covers the investment 
f funds, safekeeping of securities, and the col 
tion of income from such investments in 
iding mortgage interest, bond interest, and 
vidends. Your security portfolio is reviewed 
riodically, and if any changes appear desir 
ie, we recommend accordingly. Remittances 





ANVAWO *’ 


* made to you as directed and you receive a 
tailed accounting of all transactions, provid 


ome tax purposes 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 


34 King Street W., Toronto, WA. 7681 
388 St. James St. W., Montreal, HA. 5166 


£ you with the necessary information for 








ing depleted below the level at which 
they can support expansion of BC 
steel making. 

If the reserves are adequately pro- 
tected, the arrangement seems to be 
all on the credit side. Just a few weeks 
after the first shipment of BC iron 
ore was made from the Quinsam 
deposits on Vancouver Island, 7,000 
tons of steel plate arrived in Van- 
couver from Japan—the first since 
before Pearl Harbor. Most of the steel 
plate will go into tanks and pipelines 
in the Alberta oil fields. 
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LOBLAW GROCETERIAS CO. 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per share and a bonus 
of 1215 cents per share an the Class “A” 
shares and a quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
per share and a bonus of 12!2 cents per 
share on the Class “B" shares of the Com- 
pany have been declared for the quarter 
ending November 30th, 1951, payable on the 
lst day of December, 1951, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on the 6th 
day of November, 1951. The transfer books 
will not be closed. Payment will be made 
in Canadian Funds 


By Order of the Board 
R. G. MEECH 
Secretary 
Toronto, October 24th, 1951 
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When friends 


look in 


“Black & White” ranks high as an entertaining 


part of any program. This fine Scotch is blended 


in the special * Black & White” way and the experi- 


enced host knows he can offer nothing better. 


BUCHANAN'S 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


The Secret th in the Blending 


i 
By Appointment SS. 25 Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI 6 ee James Buchanan & Co. itd. 
Sas 


Distilled, Blended and Bottled in Scotland 
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of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 





Purchasers and Distributors 


Enquiries Invited 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 
VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


OWEN SOUND 
LONDON, ENG. 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON 


A. E. Ames & Co. 








PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, 
TRAINING and SELECTION 


Businessmen everywhere are paying 
increasing attention to the human factor in 
industry. There is a growing conviction 
that losses from poor performance, 
absenteeism, turnover, friction and 
dissatisfaction can be costly. Personnel 
departments, however, are proving that these 
losses can be reduced. Such departments are 
more than paying their way by helping to 
establish an efficient, stable and satisfied 


working force. 


Specialized training in this field enables 
the consultant to provide advice 
and assistance in establishing sound 


personnel policies and procedures. 


Our other services include: Organization and 


Industrial Surveys; Sales, Distribution and 
Marketing Surveys; Cost, Production and 
Budgetary Controls; Office Procedures and 
Methods; Supervisory Training in Cost 
Time and Motion Study; 


Incentive Plans. 


Reduction; 


J. D. WOODS & GORDON 


LIMITED 


15 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 





1. D. Woods, Chairman W.L. Gordon, President 
G. P. Clarkson J. G. Glassco J. A. Lowden 
i R. Presgrave B. H. Rieger D. M. Turnbull 
i ° 
j G. B. Bailey }. J. Carson G. M. McGregor 


RK. A. Read 


A. N. Steiner 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
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OUR ECONOMIC BASE WIDENS 


by P. M. Richards 


BECAUSE consumers are buying 
fewer durable goods (automobiles, 
radios, refrigerators, etc.) than they 


were a few months ago, some business 


and labor men appear to be con- 
vinced that business has slumped 
everywhere. Locally it undoubtedly 


has in some cases, but certainly not 
generally. In fact, the national picture 
is one of peak or close-to-peak pro- 
duction and employment. Conditions 
in the communities hit by the buying 
contraction contrast with an over- -all 
picture of high prosperity and ex- 
pansion. 

National Employment Service fig- 
ures show that despite the sizable in- 
labor force resulting 
from immigration (about 165,000 so 
far this year), employment as a 
whole is at a record level and the 
number of unemployed no more than 
can normally be accounted for by sea- 
sonal factors. Demand for workers 
for defence and associated industries 
electrical equipment, — ship- 
building, construction) more than 
balances the durable layoffs. 
Ottawa is cooperating with the prov- 
inces in a plan to provide additional 
training as needed, and is also aiding 
financially in moving workers to new 


jobs. 


crease in the 


(steel, 


goods 


Consumer purchasing power, as 
evidenced by bank deposits, is high 
and growing, and in itself provides 
no reason for the contraction in buy- 
ing. The latter has brought some cuts 
in prices, and these in turn are creat- 
ing doubts about the reality of the 
danger of continuing inflation. But 
if inflation is to be ruled out as a 
long-term menace, that cannot result 
from any temporary factors but only 
from the great and continuing rise in 
industry's productivity, which has not 
taken sufficiently into ac- 
forecasts of future condi- 


vet been 
count in 
tions 


WIDER SHARING 


BECAUSE inflation has been talked 
about so much, most of us have be- 
with the fact that ex- 
penditures tor defence and resource 
development and social welfare tend 
to create inflation, 


come familiar 


since they increase 
public purchasing power faster than 
the supply of goods on which that 
purchasing power can be exercised. 
But we perhaps still tend to overlook 
another important inflationary in- 
fluence: the fact that in virtually 
every country today the economically 
under-privileged elements of the popu- 
lation are demanding and winning a 
larger share of the fruits of produc- 
tion. 

This results not only in the enlarge- 
ment of governmental expenditures 
for such things as old age pensions, 
unemployment benefits, health care, 


State-aided housing, etc., but (par- 
ticularly in North America) in the 
building of more highways because 


more people are becoming 


OFists 
more luxury-class trains beca more 
people are able to pay for t Class 
of accommodation, more fac: ities fo; 


good living generally because the 
masses are now demanding them. We 


tend to forget that this kind o! spend. 
ing results from a very substantia 
uplifting of the standards living 
of the masses. : 

This “spreading the wealth” means 
a permanently bigger demand for and 
production of goods and services, 
and thus makes for a richer and 
stronger economy generally. Unfor- 
tunately, under present conditions, 


the effects of this are definitely jn- 
flationary, and it is just this kind of 
spending (for facilities for better liy- 
ing) that the Government now finds 
it necessary to check, in order to con- 
serve materials and labor more 
essential uses as well as to restrain in- 


flation. The other day in Toronto 
Finance Minister Abbott defended hi 





large budgetary surpluses on the 
ground that they not oy enable the 
Government to pay off debt but als 
result in the removal of more money 
from the spending stream than the 


Government pays out in its expendi- 
tures. 

This need to restrain the rise in the 
general standard of living is part of 
the price we have to pay to maintain 
liberty—surely a very small price. We 
shall not always have to pas { 
mately, when there is again reed 
to check material progress, we sha 
be astonished to find how much ecc 
nomic strength we derive trom this 
wider participation in -better 9 

That wider participatio cs In 
naturally with the fact of stry’s 
enormously increased pow pr 
duce abundantly. This is so t that 
if it were not for defenc quire 
ments and strikes, we mig cel\ 
know how dispose of | yund- 
The answer is bette: o for 
evervone. Over the last h tur 
and particularly during ist 
decade or two, the rise in 
living of the mass this 
continent has been remarka Whe 


peace is restored, it shoul 


ance. 


ard of 


more rapid 

Our constant aim should 1elp 
other countries to attain nual 
increase in productivity. teria 


prosperity comes from the c nina 
tion of big production and dis- 
tribution. It is also the best dote 


for inflation and the best It 


peace 
INVERNESS COAL 


DISCOVERY of a new five-loo! coal 


seam right under the town inver- 
ness, Cape Breton Island, is \'siNg 
hopes locally for the contin e ot 
operation of the local co field, 
abandonment of which had an- 
nounced by the Nova Scotia © verl- 
ment following adverse reporis on 
the field by independent minis €n- 





ind geologists. The Govern- 


s 
S 


gineers f : 
a sped into the field only after 


ie iperators had failed to make 
it go; | as now operated the mines 
for move than a quarter of a century 
and he \ost millions of dollars doing 


» Ove the years costs of operation 


at t nted and the volume of coal 
mined s declined. Thus the present 
arospec! is far from bright. But there 
. sti there, apart from the re- 


norte w seam; the Inverness min- 


a 1 fine people, and Canadians 
genet will hope that the Govern- 
ment’s \ithdrawal does not mean the 
end < ¢ operation. 


W. K. WHITEFORD 


WHE™ ‘villiam K. Whiteford recent- 
ly relinquished the office of President 
of the British American Oil Co., Ltd., 
and became Chairman of the Board, 
and t gave that up too, friends of 
the company wondered what was go- 


ing on Was it possible that the able 


Mr. Whiteford, who had contributed 
so n to B.A.’s growth, was being 
pushe t? The other day the answer! 
came: Mr. Whiteford is taking on a 
still bigger job; on December | he 
Wi ome Executive Vice-President 
and lirector of Gulf Oil Corpora- 
d to be the seventh largest 
nc corporation in the United 
Sta 
Besides having big oil resources in 


South America and the Middle East 
as W is in the U.S. itself, the com- 
pan\ ilso active in Western Can- 
ada under the name of Western Gulf. 
Mr. Whiteford’s primary responsibility 
with Gulf Oil will be with explora- 
tion d development, and in that 

will probably continue to see 

yood deal of Canada. 


\ ve of California, he had been 
Exec e Vice-President of B.A.’s 
Am 1 producing subsidiary at 
Tulsa since 1934 when in 1942 he 
Na ed to Toronto to become 
Vice sident of the parent B.A. 
com; under the late President A. 
bd rth, whom he suceeded the 
t Vear 

BUSY PORTS | 
THI ‘ordinarily rapid growth of 
( “ross national production- 


nated at $21 billion for 1951 
red with $17.4 billion last 
utting a great strain on the 
. transportation agencies, 
the railways and the na- 
ts. Eight of the ports of 


( e administered by the Na- 

Harbors Board Halifax, 

5 Quebec, Three Rivers, 

M Vancouver, Chicoutimi and 

( and it is good to see that 

U incipal ports, at least, are 

g a considerably increased 

traffic with apparent et- 

| iritime ports of Halifax and 

Saint are both busier this vear 

ind indications are that the 

step p activity will continue right 

ugh the busy winter months. 

John Telegraph-Journal re- 

po during September the ar- 

! departures of ships at 

= in totalled eighty-six com- 
Yared 


1 fifty-one in the same month 


i 





last year. And while imports this 
September were about the same as 
last year’s — 50,000 tons exports 
amounted also to 50,000 tons, com- 
pared with only 30,000 tons last year. 

Worth thinking about, remarks the 
Telegraph-Journal, are the back- 
ground reasons for this optimistic 
picture. The export commodities that 
have done most to boost Saint John’s 
waterfront employment include New 
Brunswick pulpwood, which is being 
shipped to the United Kingdom and 
the Continent in much greater quan- 





INDUSTRIAL 


uty than last year, New Brunswick 
pit props, which were not being ex- 
ported at this time in 1950, and New 
Brunswick potatoes, which began 
moving out earlier than they did last 
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year. New Brunswick’s own products 
of farm, forest and industry are fur- 
nishing a substantial part of the grow- 
ing traffic through the port of Saint 


John, which is also good to see 
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FOR 
SUPPLIES 


in the F-M Catalogue 50 


: ' : y " , > 2 re. - } i } 5 ‘ 2s 
From a small twist drill to a 40-ton hoist, you will find over 300 pages of industrial supplie 
ind tools for every purpose in our catalogue. Here you will see such famous names and 
7 z YY , . - e - - ‘ oa : ) 5 so 
products as Norton Grinding Wheels — Yale Hoists ard Trucks — Thor Electric and Pneu 


matic I 


ools — Brown & Sharpe precision tools — Jacobs and Union Chucks — Armstrong 


Tool Holders and Wrenches — Coventry Gauges — ¢ olson Trucks and Casters — Quigley 
Refractories — Taps, Drills, Screws, Nuts, Bolts — and hundreds of other products. 


The Departmental Store for Industry 


0, 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Serving Canada for 50 years 


logue, 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Fifteen Branches across Canada 





which gives complete 


Rely on the ABC’s of C F-M 


Whatever your needs, a copy of our 50 Cata- 


information, 


specifications and prices, will be of great 
help in purchasing your industrial supplies. 
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THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 






Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





On October 23rd, 1951, a quarterly 
dividend of $1.00 per share in U.S. 
currency was declared on all the no 
par value Shares of this Company 
that will be outstanding on November 
16th, 1951, including shares sub- 
scribed for pursuant to transferable 
subscription rights issued on October 
19th, 1951 and expiring on 
November 8th, 1951. The dividend is 
payable December Sth, 1951 to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business November 16th, 1951. 


Montreal JAMES A. DULLEA 
October 23rd, 1951 Secretary 





THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Dividend No. 257 


r share upon 


d-up capital stock of this bank 
{ irrent 


ible at the 









UTC aa 








that a dividend 


and its branches on and after 


Saturday, the first day of December 


sist dav o 


By order » Board 


H ATKINSON, General Manager 


Montreal, Que. October 16, 1951 


hareholders of record at the 
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DEVALUE STERLING AGAIN? 


by John L. Marston 


London 


THE FIRST TASK of the new Brit- 
ish Government must be to restore 
confidence in sterling. The world will 
not regain faith in the exchange rate 
of $2.80 to the pound without a clear 
and purposeful demonstration that 
Britain’s economic affairs are to be 
put in order as soon as possible. 

Somehow, the expectation that 
periodic devaluation of the pound is 
inevitable has to be destroyed. The 
people who expect it believe that 
Britain’s internal economy keeps go- 
ing only with the aid of inflation, and 
that a fall in the exchange value of 
the currency will be required to com- 
pensate for the rise in domestic prices. 
This ignores the facts that Britain is 
not the only inflationary country in 
the world. Less than most others, can 
she afford to cheapen the international 
buying power of currency. 

Adding to the trouble are the new 
handicaps to sterling-area dollar earn- 
ings: the U.S. drive to cut down the 
price of sterling-area raw materials. 
and the Canadian credit restrictions 


More Austerity 


More austerity seems to be the 
only solution. But the operation of 
this is limited by Britain’s relationship 
with the sterling area. Faced with the 
need to reduce dollar spending, the 
overseas sterling area countries are 
entitled to expect manufactured goods 
from Britain to replace those which 
they have been buying from the dollar 
area. But Britain is not now in a 
position to supply more goods. 

The situation is different now than 
the one that existed in 1949, the criti 
cal year of devaluation. At that time 
Britain had a surplus in her dealings 
with the sterling countries which was 
about equal to the deficit in her deal- 
ings with the dollar countries. Now, 
mainly because of raw material prices, 
there is a sterling gap as well. 

The sterling countries are no longer 


able to “convert” their dollar sur- 
pluses into British goods. They ex- 
change their dollars for sterling which 
they cannot spend. They cannot be 
expected to make cuts in their dollar 
spending as well. 

So the remedy lies with Britain, 
and only with Britain. She must pro- 
vide more exports. If the additional 
goods can be sold to the dollar coun- 
tries, so much the better. If not, they 
can be made available to the sterling 
countries in partial substitution for 
dollar goods. 


Overall Position 


Fundamentally, the weakness of 
sterling is due to Britain’s overall 
external deficit, rather than the ster- 
ling-area’s net dollar deficit. The 
dollar problem would become man- 
ageable, if the overall problem could 
be tackled effectively. 

Suppose that Britain fails to expand 


her exports considerably — that the 
arms-or-exports dilemma resolves it- 
self heavily in favor of arms — is 


sterling then doomed to further de- 
valuation? It would appear so. But 
devaluation is not possibly a solution 
to the problem. If sterling were 
cheaper, more goods (cheapened in 
terms of at least some other curren- 
cies) would be needed to pay for 
imports (at least some of which 
would be dearer in terms of sterling). 
If supply of goods for export was 
deficient before devaluation, it would 
be still more deficient after it. 

In fact, Britain, herself, has no way 
of evading the obligation to make 
ends meet by buying less and selling 
more, internationally. This will work, 
but Winston Churchill’s government 
will have to risk unpopularity almost 
is soon as it has assumed office. For 
a serious decline in the standard of 
living is implicit in a reduction of 
imports and, at the same time, a re- 
duction of home industry’s deliveries 
to the home market. 
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C. PERCY ROBERTS 
| CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
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Brazilian Traction, 
Light and Power Company 


LIMITED 
(Incorporated under the Laws of 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Directors of this Company has declared g 


Canada) 


dividend of $1.00 per share on the Com. 
pany’s issued Ordinary Shares of no par 
value, payable on December 15th, 1951, to 
shareholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 9th, 1951. 

The dividend on the shares represented by 
Share Warrants to Bearer will be paid 
against surrender of Coupon No. 88 at one of 
the places of payment specified below. 

Shareholders have been advised that meet- 
ings have been called for November 14th, 
1951, to consider the proposed Scheme of 
Arrangement for sub-division of the Ordin. 
ary Shares; accordingly it is emphasized thet 
the proposed Scheme of Arrangement wil) 
not be effective on November 9th. 1951, the 
record date for payment of the ve divi- 
dend, and such dividend has reference only 
to the Ordinary Shares of no par value as 
presently constituted. 

Payment of this dividend to non-residente 
of Canada will, where applicable, be subjeet 
to deduction of Canadian Non-resident In 
come Tax. 

Places at which coupons may be lodged 
for payment: 

In Belgium, at Brussels:— 


Lloyds & National Provincial Foret, 
Bank Limited. 

Banque de Bruxelles. 

Banque de la Soctete Generale de 


Belgique. 
Banque de Paris et des Pay 
Banque de Reports et de Depots 
Nagelmackers Fils et Cte 
In France, at Paris:— 
Lloyds & National Provincia 
Bank Limited 
In the Netherlands, at Amsterdam 
Amsterdamsche Bank N.V 
In the United Kingdom, at London 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
In Canada, at the Head Office of the 
Company :— 
25 King Street West, Toronto 


Foreign 


For the convenience of holders of Bearer 
Share Warrants, arrangements have bees 
made for the payment of coupons in Cana 
dian currency against surrender thereof at 
any of the places specified above and sub 
ject to regulations tn force at each place of 


payment. 

Full information as to the procedure to be 
followed can be obtained in Brussels 
Lloyds & National Provincial F gn 
Limited, or in Paris or Amsterdam, f 
the Banks there specified, or ( 
Kingdom from the Company's Agent: 
dian-Brazilian Services Limited, 1 
hall Street, London E.C.3, England 
the Company in Toronto. 

Dated at Toronto, Canada, the rd day 
of October, 1951 




















By Order of ° Board 

OSBORNE MITCHELL 
E Secret 
The Transfer Agents of the C any are 
National Trust Company, Limite Poronk 
and Montreal, Canada, and Th: ationa 
City Bank of New York, New York, who 
should be notified promptly of hange 


of address. 


THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby giver 
a dividend of fifty cents 
per share on the Series “.\ 
Cumulative Redeemable Pr! 
red Shares and a dividen’ 
fifty-six and one quarter 
(56 14c) on the Series “B" 4 
Cumulative Redeemable I: 
red Shares of the Con 
have been declared for the «)\' 
ter ending December 31, |" 
payable January 2, 1952 
shareholders of record Dece" 
2, 1951. 
By Order of the Board. 
J. L. T. MARTIN 
Secre! 
Montreal, October 22, 1951. 














READY-MADE HOUSES 


IN THE last 18 months Britain has developed a new export industry: pre- 
cated houses which are being shipped abroad at a rate of about 7,000 
Australia, whose wide open immigration policy has produced an 
housing problem, is the main customer. Orders for about 20,000 
been placed. Most of the houses are wooden with weatherproof 


ninum roofs. It’s a three month process from factory in Britain to 


n Australia. 


¥, € 


INSURANCE 


WITH 


ey 


ire 
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Britain has her own housing problem, but apparently 
houses are to join Scotch whiskey, Yorkshire woollens. Staffordshire 
ste., on the “for export only” list 
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FINANCING DISABILITY 


SOARING costs of 


accident 


ess, Canadians are finding that 
nnot cope with them alone and 
idly turning for 


help to in- 
and to prepaid medical and 
schemes. Already over 8 mil- 
ladians have made some pro 
) take care of future disability 


se of crowded housing condi- 
id the larger percentage ot 
ves Who have jobs, few can be 
it home and a total of about 
n now belong to plans tor 
Government hospital 

schemes Operate in British 
a and Saskatchewan. As these 
pulsory, virtually the total 
nis covered. The other eight 


Care 


s have a number of schemes, 
st being the Blue Cross Plan 
ital Care with a total mem- 
t 2.7 million 
er 1.2) million have 
lem of doctors’ bills through 
hip in non-profit prepayment 
medical care. In the eleven 


solved 


ns, which operate in every 
enrolment increased by al- 
per cent during the last year. 
these plans are sponsored by 
societies, that is by the doc- 
selves, 

dest are the Windsor Medical 
ind the Associated Medical 
both in Ontario and both 
ed in 1937. Windsor Medical 
Which has been 
Virtually all 


used as a 


covers doctors’ 


services with unlimited home and ct- 
tice calls, specialists’ services withcut 
eXtra cost, surgery, X-ray, childbiith 
(atter 10 months” membership) pre- 
natal and post-natal care, inoculations 
and vaccinations 

In addition to those in hospital and 
medical schemes, about 2 million Ca- 
nadians now have accident and sick- 
ness insurance and last vear they paid 
out about $50 million for this protee- 
tion, six times what they spent ten 
Vears azo 

While policies covering only hos- 
pital, surgical and nursing fee: are 
sold, the fundamental purpose cf ac- 
cident and sickness insurance ts to 
provide an income while you are dis- 
abled. A vreat many different policies 
are on the market, but most of them 
guarantee weekly or monthly indem- 
nity during total and partial disability, 
specific sums for loss of life or sight 
or limb in an accident and in addition 
pay tor surgical, hospital and nursing 
eare 

Last vear life insurance Companies 
wrote about 45 per cent ot the total 
accident and sickness insurance and 
casualty companies 55 per cent While 
more than 100 casualty companies 
out of 300—issued accident and sick 
ness policies, most of them do not 
press for business and the premium in- 
five or SIX 
about 41 per cent of the 


come of companies ac- 


counts for 
Canadian total, while the balance of 
casualty Companies contribute only 14 


L. D. Millar 


pet cent 
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Sensational Willard Discovery 


IS giving 





100% MORE PROTECTION 


against the No. 1 battery killer 


Thousands of car owners 


Pipi 2. 


P 


with 





© AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE OF THE WILLARD SUPER MASTER! 
© GREATEST BATTERY IMPROVEMENT IN 25 YEARS! 


OVERCHARGING is the No. 1 battery 
killer..Overcharging strikes directly 
at the grids—the lead-alloy frame- 
work which holds 


current-producing active material. 


in place the 


Overcharging corrodes the grids— 
fractures them—destroys their ability 
to retain active material—destroys 


their utility as current conductors. 


Improved Container 
for Longer 
Battery Life! 





Improved Sealing 
Compound for 
Longer Battery Life! 


But now you can have the protection 
of METALEX, a new grid metal dis- 
covered by Willard metallurgists and 
proved in thousands of cars since its 
over a 


introduction year ago. 


METALEX provides a full 100° more 
I 

protection against overcharging—the 
No. 1 battery killer. Avatlsble exclu- 


sively in the Willard Super Master! 


Improved Active 
Material for 
Quicker Starts! 


Get the ultimate in battery performance now... buy a 





Willard Super Master 





with METALE X 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA LTD, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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TAR SANDS EXPLORATION 


by Wilfrid Eggleston 


THE great current drain on the liquid 
fuel resources of the world continues 
to focus attention on the tar sands of 
Alberta. The Athabaska Oil Sands 
Conference, convened recently by the 
Alberta Government. drew scientists 
from all over the U.S. Federal engi- 
neers from Ottawa were invited to 
submit papers and take part in the 
inquiry. 

The matters there unfolded and 
discussed have been taken back 
to the offices and laboratories of 
North America for further studv. It 
seems safe to assert that some day 
scientists and engineers will lick this 
gigantic and challenging problem: and 
that the Athabaska Oil Sands Conter- 
ence Was One more important step to- 
ward the solution. 


Blair Report 


The existence of these vast fuel re- 
serves, one of the great potential fields 
of the world, in fact. has been known 
for many decades and there is a long 
history of experiments, some of them 
disappointing. But the publication of 
the Blair Report less than nine months 
ago aroused hopes that the successful 
exploitation of this field is not so far 
away as it recently seemed. S. M. 
Blair. described as “associated with 
the Bechtel Corporation and Univer- 
sal Oil Products Company”, outlined 
in great detail a proeram by which 
oil worth “at least $3.50 a barrel” 
might be delivered at the Great Lakes 
terminal of the Canadian pipe line 
for total direct operating costs of 
$3.10 a barrel. 

This led, of course. to the inference 
that if Blair’s figures were sound, and 
if the sum of 40 cents a barrel would 
vield a small rovalty and still provide 
some earnings on the capital required. 
it would not take much further stim- 
ulus, such as increased national de- 
fence needs, or a prospective world 
shortage of liquid fuels in the earls 
future, to bridge any small gap which 
still remained between actual costs 
and prospective returns. 

When I first read the Blair report. 
it struck me, as a layman, that the fig- 
ure of $3.10 a barrel included a long 
chain of fairly speculative estimates 
and suppositions, and that if even two 
or three of them were seriously out 
the whole prospect of the Athabaska 
oil sands might be materially dark- 
ened 


Stands The Test 


I was, therefore, interested to hear 
that the Blair report was subjected 
during the September conference to a 
series of critical examinations by some 
of the leading petroleum engineers 
and research scientists of North 
America, and that it was not seriously 
shaken by such a scrutiny. At least 
that was the conclusion of a leading 
Ottawa authority who attended the 
conference 


The salient facts about t} 
source and the current kno\ 
methods which could he 
to mine and separate the biti 
to convert the bitumen int 
mercial distillate are readil\ 
in the Blair Report and in o 


prehensive sources, 


Potentialities 


In the richest parts of th 
barrel of oil can be obtai 
about a cubic yard of im 
sand. Several square miles 
seam are estimated to coi 
million barrels of bitumer 
square mile “and _ possibly 
clable number contain 
OOO bbls.” The extent of c 
derlain by the tar sands is 
established, early surveys s 
1,500 square miles, but late: 
to 30,000 square miles 

Strip) mining has been 
for those portions of the 


the overburden is not excess 


tion 23 of Township 92, R 
W4, for example, shows 
feet thick of bituminous 
an overburden of only 32 
Since rich sands under 
Where the overburden. is 
problem, it has been sugeg 


a block caving method of 


ing the sands down through ¢ 


stone formation on which 
might be feasible. Steam 
other form of heat would 
loosen the oi] sands and ¢ 
to cave down and flow thro 
tures driven up through the 
from below ; 

Still more attractive would 
method by which the bitun 
be recovered from the sand 
the formation, without hay 
move either the sands or 
burden 

S. M. Blair refers to the 
vantages of such a method 
not list possible attacks on 
lem. 


Include Sulphur 


The presence of sulphi 
large amounts in the Athab 
men is at once a drawback 
sible asset. The present wo! 
age of sulphur might make 
nomically feasible to obtain 
of western Canada in sulp 
by-product Indeed, up to 
Where all the sulphur coul 
the scale of refining ope! 
northern Alberta) might bi 
Whereas still larger operatio 
unit costs were thereby 
sharply, might not be feas 
market for sulphur, in ott 
might thus fix the optimum 
tion 

There are at least thi 
methods of removing the 
from the sand: hot water se 
cold water separation, and d 
tillation of the bituminous s 


ised 


The 
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DUET FOR FOUR HANDS 


by Morgaret Ness 


ar 







\ | RE: She was 12 years old Then came the war. To help sell 
failed badly in a music ex- War Savings Bonds, Mona Bates ar- 
That was the start of a ranged a ten-piano ensemble. Both 
mus career for Margaret Parsons Margaret and Cliff played in it. Then T 
Por v of London. Ont. Cliff joined the RCAF. N o i 
| ure made her furious. She Married in 1941, the Pooles have dl Vew 
d ed to show them. The next two boys. Donald is seven; Douglas, ; 
lid. She won her LRSM de- two. Naturally Donald takes piano M4 li vs || hill Tp t 
g entiate of the Royal School lessons. But he is a real boy and likes Pat Ita ) aueren 
\ London, England). And to chisel off five minutes here and 
twill tell You that 13 is a there. ireatment for dry skin 
ler age tor such a weighty What happens when two pianists : ea 
marry? Well. Cliff Poole was deter- 
\J et Parsons is a Westerner. mined that marriage should not inter- 
B Southey, Sask.. she spent her fere with his wife’s career. The result - ar 
first ol vears in Vancouver with Was a two-piano team. “They are so lig attr, 
he dmother and her great-grand- totally different in individual playing 
mot hile her banker father and that they make a good team,” says 


vere in the far north; later Mona Bates. The best piano teams, Puidas 
em in Hanna, Alberta 


she believes, are those with different 
her defeat and her triumph. temperaments. What one lacks, the 


. other supplies j 

FOR th —- tacked to her For the last three vears they have | : 

an ars Parsons became _ given joint recitals; are jointly in oisture d realment 

music teacher. She was still 13 and charge of the piano department of 

st chool. But she rented a studio Music Teachers’ College and Western } ] ren fy! 
nain street and after school Conservatory of Musit Bach scheate makes dry skin radiantly soft! 


ano. Some pupils were older are affiliated with the University of 


than she. Discipline? Well, young Western Ontario. They have als> 
Margaret ane be a carefree girl a edited, compiled and written the piano Only Elizabeth Arden, who has devoted her life 
ae aa in her studio she cay yt for examination purposes to beauty. could create this treatment. 
»v the two schools. . ; 
| it that age she possessed a lot ; In one fleeting week, it makes sun-dry 
of the meticulousness and capacity for NOT many women are examiners. or naturally-dry skin... radiantly soft, fresh, moist. 
york that has made her such a But Margaret Parsons Poole was on Care lines and wrinkles seem to disappear. 
good teacher today. By her second the Roval Conservatory Board; now 
year she had 35 pupils; some 25 of acts tor Western Conservatory. Four Seicatht on Eliabeih deduals Makiiee Gil, 
them ready tor the same examination times a year she spends two or three = coathines Kiwini hind tocakie oi. 
she had passed. Margaret wasn’t let- davs examining. It takes six minutes ; ; 
ting them catch up. At 16 she had for each student trving Grade 1; up Then, Elizabeth Arden s Moisture Cream, 
taught herself enough to add ATCM to one hour for an Associate of Music a rare blend...it is actually made of fresh eggs, 
other devree. exam. and looks and smells good enough to eat! 
fr loronto she continued — her When do the Pooles manager their Leave it on for 30 minutes, tissue it off...and.ie 
stud \t Mona Bates’s studio she own practising? “Whenever we find incredible surprise. ..dry skin comes off, and 
met Torontonian Clifford Poole. He'd time to fit it in,” says dark, 5 foot-7 your skin looks exquisitely fresh and moist! 
been studving with this well known inch Margaret. Last year they manag- 1.00 
teac since he was twelve. Savs ed 20 recitals within close range of packaged together 
Mona Bates: “The moment Cliff saw home. They even arrange own book- 


* 
Margaret. there was no one else.” ings, as the Parsons-Poole Series. atkttha, iden. 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shoos In Every Town 
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SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS ‘ 
aks : 
and appropriately appointed. Equipped with pipe 


organ. The chapel is completely Air-C nditioned } 


CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED : 
30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO j 
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THE POOLE FAMILY: Clifford, sons Donnie, Dougie. teddy and Margaret. | oS Ss =o Se Se SS SS SS SH 




















DEN-BEDROOM was originally two rooms on different levels, 


but separating 
was removed and steps and built-in cabinets installed instead i 


WORLD OF WOMEN 


THESE PERIODS ARE GOOD MIXERS 


by Anne Goldsmith 





MULTI-PURPOSE living room mixes modern furniture and accessories with early 


American. Color scheme is based on the rust and yellow tones in carpeting 





ing of traditional pieces with modern through both parts of the room makes it jm 
all one, but the unusual arrangement gives a feeling of two separate rooms 





7 OU may find it necessary to mux traditional and modern tor any one of 4 
number of reasons. Perhaps you like modern furniture as an accent but 
not as an entire scheme of furnishing . perhaps your fine traditiona! tur- 

niture must be put to new use alongside contemporary furniture because you 
have moved to smaller quarters . . . or perhaps you are beginning houses ping 
with a mixture of traditional furniture you have inherited, and conteniporary 
furniture you have bought because it pleases you and fits in with your of 
living. W hatever your reason you can arrive at a décor that is pleasing. 

C ompatibility is the keynote of the room settings shown on these pages Each 
setting, although individual in character and expression, is based on the same 
sound decorating principle . . . namely, that good traditional and good contem 

b iny 


porary home furnishings are splendid partners in the home scene and, | 
good team, each one complements the other 


1HE FAMILY for which the room at the top of this page was designed hav pur 


chased the early Regency bedroom set a few years before and used it in a ller 
bedroom. Now, they wished to combine these fine pieces with modern sn 
ings in a contemporary room. The vanity now serves as a desk and the sse 
as a decorative chest of drawers. 

The other illustration on this page shows a living-dining room comb 0 
In it the sturdy lines, warm toned woods and homespun fabrics of Earls ne 
ican origin, are combined with glossy black lacquer and pale blonde pine 

Sturdy knotty pine furniture is combined with storage units, lamps and \<ces 
sories Of contemporary design for the children’s room on the opposite \ 

yay 


room tor two boys, one six and other twelve, it provides spaciousness |! 
privacy for each boy and his overnight guest, and compact storage space 

These rooms show that fine design has a multitude of expressions, ac 
mined by creative ideas and craftsmanship rather than an historical dat 


Pe 2 





“URNITURE is at ease with contemporary furni- 
this living-dining room. See how companionable 
al maple chairs and modern metal-legged dining 
re; how well the coffee table lives with the tradi- 
»fa and chairs. Traverse draperies cover one wal! 


YTV TTT TTY 
i 
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f 
BOYS 'N THE HOUSE: Picture racks above the beds, a 
n rar e which folds against the wall, bulletin boards 
e a FOC chest for each, a desk and storage units, are 
‘eatures any boy would prize. The louvered shutter screen 
may b« pushed open during the day and closed at night 


TRADITIONAL DECOR spiced with crisp contemporary ac 
cents is theme of this room which was designed for a 
young couple. Chests, desk, bookcases and settee, all of 
maple in the tradition of provincial simplicity, are the 
basis of the room's scheme. Pottery ornaments over settee 
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Food For 


Oo 


Britain 
If you feel warmly about 


Friends, Relatives 
and Business Associates in Britain 


SEND A FOOD PARCEL NOW 


as a thoughtful expression 
of your feelings towards them 


Ree 








RM-30 CHOICE ROAST BEEF 





MARSHALL ELLIS LTD. 


138 McGill St 


{ 
iG 





eal 
CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





Montreal, P.Q 


* 


FASTEST 1 
BRITAIN 


Only B.O.A.C. offers you all these 
extras—at no extra fare! 


1. Double-De cer Stratocruisers .. , @X- 
clusively! 

2. Luxurious lower-deck Sky Lounge! 
3. Pressurized, soundproofed cabins for 
utmost quiet and comfort! 


4. Cocktail or aperitif, courtesy of 


B.O.A.C., then a fu e complimen- 


tary dinner with selected wines! 

5, Full-size sleeper berths available 
slight extra cost—with breakfast im bed 
6. Fastest flying time Montreal to Prest 
wick (Glasgow), Shannon (flag stop) 
and London. Time nnections at 





London with B.E.A. t is and the Con- 
tinent. Daily service from New York, 


too. Over the Atlantic—and across the 


uBR OAL> 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

Reservations through your travel agent or 

railway ticket office or call B.O.A.( 

Montreal—Laurentien Hotel. Tel: Universiry 

6-5861 Toronto—32 King St., W. Tel: 
Empire 3-4323 


CONCERNING FOOD 
TOPS IN HAMBURGER 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


BREATHES there a cook who has 
never said “What to do with this pound 
of ground round?” 

Whatever you call it—minced beef, 
ground round or hamburger—it’s one 
of the most versatile and best liked 
meats on the market. Combined with 
other foods it lends itself to stretch- 
ing—a necessary device in the culinary 
arts today. Old world cooks are clever 
at such devices and we would do well 
to copy their methods. Here are some 
recipes for minced-beef creations that 
may appeal to you. 


Beef and Bacon Roll 

his is the recipe for the patties in 
the picture. They can be served a la 
Hamburger in) bun with barbecue 
sauce or as a fine main dish for a fall 
dinner. Leisurely cooking browns the 
seasoned meat, melts the cheese filling 
and crisps the bacon. 

8 to 10 slices bacon 

2 pounds ground beet 
'4 cup chopped onion 
egg, beaten 
cup shredded sharp cheese 
tablespoons catsup 
tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 
teaspoon salt 

'> teaspoon prrect 

Place bacon on a sheet of wax paper 
so that the lean edge overlaps the 
preceding strip about | inch. Combine 
the beef, onion, egg and cheese. Sea- 
son with catsup, Worcestershire sauce, 
salt and pepper and mix well. Press 
and roll the meat mixture into a 10- 
inch roll. Place the meat roll on the 
bacon and draw the bacon. strips 
around the meat. Fasten with tooth- 
picks. Chill, slice in l-inch rounds so 
that a slice of bacon surrounds each 
slice of meat. Broil or pan broil about 
5 minutes on each side. Yield: 8 to 
10 servings. 


—wWwew— — 


Meat Balls in Sour Cream 

pound minced beef 

cups soft bread crumbs 

3 cup milk 

tablespoons chopped onion 

tablespoons chopped green pepper 

egg, beaten 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 

teaspoon monsodium glutamate 
Mix all ingredients lightly. Form 

into small balls (rounded te aspoontul ) 

and brown in 2 tablespoons butter or 

margarine. Remove balls and add 1 

pint sour cream (dairy) to drippings, 


l 
l 
l 


teaspoon paprika and salt to taste. 
Heat to simmering, add meat balls, 
cover and simmer 30 minutes. Serves 
5S or 6 people. Nice with rice. 


Beef and Noodle Casserole 

1 pound minced beet 

1 minced large onion 

2 tablespoons cooking fat 

1 can condensed cream of tomato 
soup 
3 cup water 

salt and pepper to taste 

Brown beef and onion in fat. Add 
soup, water and seasonings. 

Cook '2 pound broad noodles in 


BE EE EY 
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STUDY AT HOME 
FOR A DEGREE! 








et 
fume) 
rted 
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Roger & Gallet Sac! do 
double duty! Their rare scents 
hint of excitement, | and 
beauty. You'll like thc. be- 
cause they're lasting. 

PARIS — LONDON — SYDNE) — 


BUENOS AIRES — NEW RK 


General Agents for Canada, | \fred 
Ouimet, 85 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 
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Ma amibury 


VIRGINIA 


Come to restored Williams 





discover what life was lil 
nial davs. See the magnifi 
. Visit the ¢ 


. Stroll thro 


ernor’s Palace 
by candlelight . 
turesque gardens . . . Dine 
colonial manner at Kings 
Tavern. Fine lodgings in 
hotels. Golf and tennis 


18th Century Plays and Concerts Weekly 


WILL IAMSBL RG LODGE 
se | 


WILLIAMSBURG INN 


Ss $ e | 





With the expert help of Wolsey Hall 
Postal Courses, you can obtain ane 














from the University of London F “. 

attendance at lectures require y 

exams to pass. Over 12,500 suc 

London exams 1925-50. Prospec 

G. L. Clarke, B.A., Director o! 

Dept. OS. 29 

WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON ONT. | 

eit 
— 
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Angela Hotel 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
English Inn Atmosphere 


Quiet and Restful 
Excellent 





sine 
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in butter. Add beef and 
cook until light brown, 
stirring frequently. Sea- 
son with salt, pepper to 
taste and monosodium 
glutamate and stir in 
flour and cook a minute 
or so longer. Spread this 
mixture Over 
dough shell. 

Part 3: 

Combine 1 tin 
densed cream of 


biscuit 


con- 
mush- 
room soup and | slightly 
beaten egg. Beat well to- | 
gether. Spoon evenly 
over meat mixture, dust 
with paprika and bake 





PATTIES a la Hamburger with bacon and cheese. jn 375 deeree F oven 
30 minutes. Serves 5 or 

oilin ted water until tender. Drain 6. Delicious with a green vegetable, 

ind ad’ to meat mixture. Turn into spinach or broccoli and hot pickled 

sgased casserole, sprinkle liberally beets. A handsome pie to look at. 

with ed sharp cheese. Cover and 

wake in moderate oven (350 degrees ® Low-sodium diets are usually dull 

F) for 30 minutes. Uncover and bake and uniformly bland and to alleviate 


this situation the use of tabasco sauce 


is in order. A few drops of this pep- 


0 minutes. Serves 6. 


Beef and Onion Pie pery sauce works wonders with most 
Part soups, casserole dishes, meats and sal- 
Grease a 9-inch pie pan. Prepare ads. According to laboratory analysis 

iscuit dough using 2 cups prepared the sodium content of tabasco is al- 

nix and following directions on label. most non-existent per serving when | 

Ro ch out to fit pie pan allowing used in a prepared dish. If you want 

to cover the rim nicely. statistics there are 500 milligrams or 
Part 2 less per LOO grams of sauce and rarely 


espoons butter or margarine 
c very thinly sliced onion 
pound minced beef out for yourself or ask vour doctor 

spoon salt 

spoon monosodium _ gluta- @ It was Jacob Fussell 

te ed the first ice cream manufacturing 

espoons flour plant in Baltimore in 1851, making 
onions gently for 5 minutes 1951 an ice cream centennial. 


is more than '4 teaspoon of tabasco 
Figure it 


used in a “serves 6” recipe 


who establish- 
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Nov. 16: “Pygmalion” by Hamilton 
Community Players. 

19: “Are You a Mason?” by 
North Vancouver Community 
Players. 

20: “One Wild Oat” by Van- 
couver Repertory Players. 


Nov. 27: “Candida” by 


CALL BOARD 


Nov. 8: “Shadow of the Tree” ($1,- 
000 award play) by London 
Little Theatre. 


Nov. 


Nov. 8: “No Nov. 


loronto. 


Exit” by Theatre °49, 


Ottawa 


Nov. 15: “ en See ae 
No a 7 Remember Mama” by Little Theatre. 
egina Little Theatre. ss “a ji 
. Nov. 30: “A Phoenix Too Frequent 
Nov. 15: “The Children’s Hour” by and “The Boy With a Cart” by 


McGill Plavers Club, Montreal. Hart House Theatre, Toronto. 





Cy”, Make this her 
== dreams-come-true” 


ae WA ‘ at 
WL eH - Christmas! 
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<a Give a 


FRIGIDAIRE F000 FREEZER 




























@ This elegant tea-pot 
PTT Sees 
hard paste porcelain, re- 
A a ee 
PC a 
PR 
PO OM LL 


‘SALADA 


TEA 





Fa % 2 
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e Yow ll give her everything she wants to -atisfy her food-keeping needs in 
this new 9 cu. ft. Frigidaire Food Freezer — brilliantly -tyled by Raymond 
ill--teel exterior to its 30 
from 


Loews. From it- gleaming-white Durable Dulux 
Ib.-capacity she'll discover a host of 
Frigidaire’~ matehless experience in building +, of a million lew 
cabinets. more than 14 million refrigerating unit- 


interior features which re-ult 


temperature 





Counterbalanced Top with Handy Utility Shelf — provides 


Wrap-cround Refrigerant Coils 


built-in lock — lifts with a finger ncealed in 4 walls and convenient place to freeze 
touch stays open at any posi bottom These togethe r with food After they are frozen 
tion leaves one hand free to extra thick insulation, assure foods may then be stored in 
hold packages. Light in tog correct, even temperature in any part of freezer until ready 
luminates interior every part of cabinet to serve 
® 

i a The heart of the Frigidaire Food See your Frigidaire Dealer for full in- 
Ter Freezer is the Meter-Miser simplest formation about the Frigidaire Food 
se Ay cold-maker built. It's the improved, Freezer. And while vou’re there. look 

= money-saving mechanism that powers over the latest Frigidaire Refrigerators 
Canada’s No. | Refrigerator. Sealed in steel against and Frigidaire Eleectrie Ranges. Or 


Backed by 
Frigidaire’s Special 5-Year Protection Plan. 


write Frigidaire Produets of Canada 
Limited. Leaside. Ontario. 


es 22 


FRIGIDAIRE food freezers 


are made only by General Motors 


dirt, moisture or air oiled for life 









eye sa = PREY Pete —_ - 
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| | Se BALLET-HOO 


FOUR YEARS AGO she wis just a 

Chemainus, BC, girl making good jn 

\ Vancouver at the 

Pacific National 

Exhibition and the 

Theatre Under the 

Stars. Then she 

went to New York. 

\ Last month she 

auditioned for the 

Metropolitan ballet # 

and was accepted. § 

She'll also be seen 

on weekly TV 

shows. In between 

arrival in NY and 

the Met, VIOLA 

CRUCIL was with 

Radio City Music Hall, latterly as 

prima ballerina. Sister RENE: ¢ RUCIL 

is in New York, too, as an assistant 

editor on Good Housekee; Bal- 

lerina Viola is married to ‘he first 

trumpeter in Radio City and Metro 
politan orchestras. 








VIOLA CRUCIL 


@ Now it’s Vancouver's turn to pro 

sf duce a_ ballerina-in-the-new She's 

— 23-year-old Loutsa LEwis who won a 
part in 1945 in New York “The 
Red Mill”; went to England as as 

sistant dance director with ‘High 


Button Shoes”; was six months with 
Jack Hulbert and Cicely Courtneidge 
came back to New York and won : 
contract with a French ballet group 
Now she’s touring Europe 


@ The six Toronto clubs were the 
hostess group for the fourth annua 
Ontario Conference of the Canadia 
Federation of Business and Profes 
- sional Women’s Clubs. Speakers were 
Dr. LILLIAN GILBRETH, best knowr 
to the public as the mother of the 
Gilbreth clan in “Cheaper by the 
Dozen" and “Belles on Their Toes’ 
but who is an active Industrial Engi- 
neer, and Dr. AILEEN Noonan, Ca- 
nadian educationalist and historian 


| @ Besides the six paintings presented 
to her by Toronto, PRINCEss ELIZA- 
BETH Was the recipient of two Quebec 
canvases. One was a needle painting 
by MADAME ANNE-MARIE MATTE 
presented by St. Hyacinthe where 
Madame Matte lives. Last year SaT- 
URDAY NIGHT carried a story about 
Madame Matte and her unique needle 
paintings. And Canadian and Amer 
can residents of Beaumont Village 
presented Her Royal Highness with 
a water-color etching of Quebec City 





’ | by Edmonton artist MRs. Kk \THRIN 
' 7 Hooper. 
J 7 t / 
“ “i « lAgd a ‘i i ae ar n a = ner in 
Lf YU FECA EC C/Cu Lx - a sul tailored to travel * New Girl Guide Commi oe 
f ‘ Newfoundland is Mrs. A. © G0 


Y ( LING of St. John’s. 


tf } @ For almost 60 years the \\omens 
fo speak eloquently of your good taste. Musical Club of Toronto has umped 
the Canadian gun, so to speak 
They've sponsored the first (  nadian 
appearance of a number © world- 
famous artists, including Marin An 
derson, Dorothy Maynor, ngné 
Enters, Georges Enesco, Wan! Lan- | 
dowska, Dame Myra Hess, Fs Gav: | 
thier. This Nov. 15 they are ‘oing !t | 
again when Viennese sopranc !RGARP | 
EATON'S.. CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST SEEFRIED makes her Canadiao debut 
under their banner. 


lbrom a discriminating collection of suits alt EATONS 
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LIGHTER SIDE 
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On a Falling Market 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


OVER the years I figure that | 
have distributed, given away, or 
simp’. foisted on a reluctant public 
betwecn two hundred and _ three 
hundred cats. Possibly more. 

1 is not a hobby. A hobby is 
someining you adopt voluntarily 
and cultivate with enthusiasm. In 
my lifetime I have adopted perhaps 
half-a-dozen cats, with formal ar- 
rangcements on both sides. All the 
rest )ave adopted me. 

It began with the little Maltese 
ntil she came to us she had 
ntly never had a home, but 
pent her kittenhood scram- 








blins up trees and telegraph poles 
to out of the reach of enemies. 


Eventually she must have figured 
hat no terror indoors could equal 
the \nown horrors outside, and she 
besieged the house until we finally 
surrendered and took her in. She 





nev overcame her agoraphobia. 

and she went outdoors voluntarily 

only three or four times a vear 
rest of the time she 

spent contentedly in the 


vent, having kittens 


We gave away the kit 
tens, reluctantly and at the 
ist possible moment, 
while they still retained 
v th of the kittenhood 


ike them disposable 
tightening market. We 
ga them to friends and_ the 
ds of triends and to the other 
ers in the waiting room at the 
classes and to the neighbor's 
en and the milkman and the 


co grocer. By the time the little 
Maltese died, eight years later, all 

cal kitten markets had be 
co hopelessly glutted. 


should have learned our les 
om this but we didn’t. After 
Maltese came Lulu, who 





WI d through kittenhood at top 
speed and after an enchanted eve- 
n n the back shrubbery pro- 
d in due time, five kittens. 
wi in no time at all, swarmed 
up basement stairs and filled 
th ise as full of life as a grass- 
ho field on a warm summer 
f on. However, I had now 


d ed the Classified Adver- 
t ts, through which I was 
offer free kittens to the 





| call or delivery. 

opened up a whole new 
ar cinating field of cat activity 
I} ‘phone would begin to ring 


iS is the noon edition reached 
} ‘t. and it usually continued 
to for days. Some callers 
Wa male cats, some female. 
vanted black cats, some 
nd one wanted a seven- 

because she had once 
such a phenomenon, an in- 
animal that had been 
by an envious neighbor 
in't want cats at all, but 
illed up for a long morn- 








mer 


ing talk on cats in general. One 
caller telephoned at intervals for 
days, speaking in a hoarse whisper, 
his hand cupped over the transmit- 
ter. He wanted a cat but there were 
unsurmountable obstacles in the 
way which couldn't be described 
over the telephone. He always lefi 
his telephone number, urging me to 
call him back but on no account 
to mention cats; and there was an- 
other caller who told me she had 
had difficulty finding our house 
and had finally had it pointed out 
by someone down the street. “He 
told me you bred cats,” she said. 

“They breed themselves,” I said 
indignantly. “I just don’t know any 
way of stopping them.” Cats, I ad- 
ded, probably to her bewilderment, 
were the original passengers on the 
Streetcar named Desire. They 
clambered aboard as early in life as 
possible and as a rule headed 
straight for our cornet 
In time, however, even the Want 

Ad cat market began to 
fall off alarmingly. There 
was still a response when 
I advertised but the calls 
were scattered now and 
the callers rather listless 
Did this indicate that | 
had exhausted my_ final 
market and might have to 
change my circle of 
triends, my job, and perhaps even 
my city to take care of the prob 
lem of cat distribution? 

On the whole it seemed simple: 
just to retire from the cat-brokerage 
business altogether. I called the 
family together and announced that 
from now on the cat-situation was 
frozen indefinitely. Lulu could re 
main, under strict supervision, 
and must not be allowed out. No 
vagrant female cat, however en- 
gaging or pitiful, must be ai- 
lowed in. 

Last Saturday afternoon a small 
tiger kitten walked into the kitchen, 
glanced about and then trotted cff 
to the living-room to curl up on 
the radiator top, always a favorite 
spot with cats (She knew the lav- 
out perfectly and had evidently 
been tipped off.) When I picked 
her up she purred in hoarse tri- 
umph, but I put her out and shut 
the door 

On Sunday morning she was still 
there, pressed wistfully against the 
step. At noon | took her out a sau- 
cer of warm milk on the back 
porch. At 10.30 that night I found 
her curled up in bed with my 
youngest daughter, both happils 
asleep. 

Does anvone want a small ring- 
tailed tiger kitten? She 1s affection- 
ate. clean, and would make an 
ideal pet. The owner, who is plan- 
ning to leave town, will deliver her 
personally, at any point within 


reason 


“ONT TT 
j 
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BUYING 


; 7 |ROTECTION 
LUS 


REVENTION 


An INSURANCE policy by itself won t keep your 
power plant and boilers running in safe condition. 
But our inspections—which accompany the insur- 
ance afforded by this Company—can help you 
with that job. 







 bedeeeel 


Our experts are trained in the exacting work 
to which we assign them. And they are avail- 
able, too, for aiding policyholders in times of 
emergency. Be fully insured—ask your broker 
or agent for details. 


EXPERIENCE — SER VICE — STABILITY 






WCB sto PCy a ety Lele mit: 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


806 The Bank of Nova VV MG a 
Scotia Bldg., Montreal Cre Ole 


For whisky 
with striking 






quality... 


CORBY’ 





Follow the lead otf those who know 
good taste. Look for Corby’s Parrot 
symbol of striking quality and 


flavor. Say Corby’: 





9 





No 








finer 
Special | Royal Old whiskies 
Selected | Reserve Rye 





anywhere 


EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the 
week's happenings at home and abroad. 

















Succession duties 
can be reduced... 


Crown Trust's new booklet “Succession Duties 


in Canada” includes all the latest amendments. 


Examples show how duties can be reduced by 


thoughtful planning. 


Fxemptions are listed and Dominion and 
Provincial Succession Duties are generally 


explained. 


Simple instructions tell you how to calculate 
duties and from comprehensive tables you 
can estimate the amount of duties payable 


On your estate 


Planning wisely for payment of Succession 
Duties will conserve your assets and assist in 


the efficient administration of vour estate. 


You will find our booklet helpful in safe- 
guarding the future of your family and 


dependants. 




























Call or write today 
fo our nearest office 
for your free copy 


FRIENDLY PERSONAL SERVICE 


Crown Trust 


COMPANY 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 
WINDSOR 


BRANTFORD LONDON 
CALGARY VANCOUVER 


TRIBUNAL Chairman Slingerland, centre, and members talk traffic wit! 





—Gade, Skipse 





cabbie 


VANCOUVER’S REFORMED CABBIES 


THE FIRST cooperative of its kind, 
set up by an insurance man who found 
his business couldn’t stand the losses 
caused by irresponsible taxi drivers, 
has saved the cab industry in Van- 
couver from virtual extinction. 

Frank Slingerland, an insurance 
man who was particularly touchy 
about the problem because he also 
happened to be a taxi owner, found 
taxi claims reaching the point where 
it was mathematically impractical to 
write taxi insurance. 

His solution: a “pool” of owners 
who hired a private one-man, one-car 
police force to check on wild drivers 
plus a tribunal of taxi owners to sit 
judgment on the wild driving element 
among cabbies which was causing 
the trouble. 

Key men in the pool are the moni- 
tors, veteran drivers who prowl the 
citv, often after dark, in unmarked 
cars, Watching “pool” drivers. 

When a monitor stops a driver, or 
turns in his number with a report on 
his offense to Slingerland, the cabbie 
gets orders to show up the following 
Wednesday and tell his Story to the 
tribunal. 

When an offending driver faces the 


tribunal, his story has got to be good 














to offset the monitor's evidence as? 
speed. traffic conditions veather 
time of day and his attitude when 
pulled up. If the story calls t, the 
offender and the tribu g¢ 
round a scale street mod id 
construct the incidents 
ears. 

With the evidence in, Sjingerland 
and his colleagues conside e pen- 
alty, Factors bearing on th dence 


include the man’s record, d 
great file on practically e' 
in the province. They c 


effect a suspension from dr would 

have on his family, and w er this 

is aman who would learn 

warning or whether he’s th ye who 

has to be hit in the pocketbook. 
“If you frighten enoug engers 

to death thev’ll stop us cads 

Slingerland sums up, “and 

of business. If you knock e h peo- 


ple over,” he adds, “vou w 
to get insuranée, so you're 


ness anyway.” 


“We want to stay in b ss. SC 
we've got to behave, and t! cludes 
everybody. We suspended 1 1e 


a taxi company once, { eckless 
driving. He was the worst 


entire company. He’s impro now 








FINEST 


Guaranteed - THE 


LAGER 





BEER EVER 


EVERYBODY'S BEER—RIGHT THROUGH THE YEAR 


BREWED 














| GET IN THERE AND HELP. 
IF YUM KNOW WHATS GOOD 
5 re ~— 


cor 
SOK 















BRAIN TEASER 


re WITH REFERENCE TO... 
who by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS DOWN 





Solution t> Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACRO!S 











Gooderham & Worts Limited 
Canada’s Oldest Distillery 


DOWN 


Coca-Cola adds its own life and sparkle to the 


pleasures of the table. Good food and ice-cold Coke 


are natural partners... serving hospitality and 


bringing wholesome refreshment to your guests. 





